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Abstract I 

The individual asses^Wnt and (fkcision-making procedures of 
individuals were surveyed anff described iiTdeliail. Four school 
psychologists, four special educators » and fout regular educators 
were selected randomly from those who had particjlpa^d in a computers- 
simulated assessment and decision^naking exercise. The descriptions 



revealed considerable <rariability within* ^d among individuals and 

io r 

individuals within the group. ^ 



highlighted' the fact that group findings do not necessarily represent 
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CHAPTER I 



Itltroductlon 

Desplt^ lncrea)B6d attention to assesBment and declBlon-maHlng 
procedures in schools today » relatively little is known about what tfikes 



place. Yssel^yke, Algo^zlne, Regan, Potter Rlchey, and Thurlow (l^aO) 
reported on a. major investigation of thi assessinent and decision-making 
pVi^ess. Using a cosnputer-siinulated methodology, they addressed the 
following major research objectives: (a) to identify t;he extent to 
which differences in nafurally-rotcurring pupil characteristics cause 
decision makers to select* different assessment devices and strategies; 
(b) To Idetitify the extent to which dl?f erehces' in naturaliy-lpccurring 
pupil characteristics affect clecisions reachAi ab6ut children; (c) To 
ascertain the extent to which those who assess and make x^ebisions , select 
technically ad6c)uate devices when, options are available; (d) To |iscertaln 
the j(xfi^nt -to which knowledge regarding assessment affect^ decision i 
making. This report is a follow-up of the Ysseldyfce et al. (1986) 
lltud^ll^ It looks* ^t the yme data from a second perspective, that of^ 
the individual decision dakeri in order to provide a comprehenatfve 
description of the procesal t^at different profes^onals follow as they 
make specific kinds of^pa5rchoeducational decisions about specific kinds 
of st^ents. ^ * \ I 

Rationale ' 




Many changes are occurring in education that dir§ctly aBd signj^fi- 
cantly aff«ct the roles of ^diicators and the services provided to students 
In recent years, educational ^personnel have been confronted with a mul- 



titudb of state axid federal rules and 'regulatiHB t'hat have necessitated 



■A 




the development and enactmWit of procedbrea for providing all fafindi- 
capped children with an appropriate education. / 

'^"^ EducatlTTs strive tS recognize indivldual^dl/fere in tjieir ef- ^ 
fortVl?c^tIetennine what makes up an appropriate educational program for 
each child. When students are referred for psychoeducational assessment, 
considerable time and effcgrt g^ into the collection of data and into the 
actual deliberations that lead to decisions. Different individuals are 
invoped in this process (Poland, Yssqldyke, Thurlow, & Mirkin) 1979; 
Thur^^ & Ysseldyke; 1979), and/they approach the assessment and deciifiion 
making p^cess from different perspectives. Given the team approach^o 
decision Laking used in schools today, ±1 is important not to forget the^ 
individual perspectives of team members. //While several studies of the^ 
team process have been conducted^ (Applied Management Sciences, ^79; 
Fentont Yoshida^ Maxwell, & Kaufman, lf979;« Hoft, Fenton, ^Yoshida, &^ 
Kaufman, 1978V Yoshida, Fenton, Maxw/ll, & Kaufman, 1978), investigations 
to date have not looked at the jrfocejs follo^Jed by individtial decision 
makers |jho are'givfen information about the same, refirted student. 
Knowledge of individual differences among decision makers is a necesalSneff 
step /in improvlM ou]|[ understanding of the. complex set of variables that 
influence th^ ass«s^ls^^ and decision-making process. , / 

M^^thpdology oXxom^ter-Simulated {investigation - J . 

'Subjects- . Subjects who participated in the computer-simiilate^ 

L • ' 

decision-making program were 159 educators ai» school psychologists in 

^Jjmesota. All participants were professifnali^^who \ikd previously parti- 
cipated in-art least ^o placement team mee&Lugs^ Subjects represented/^ 
•a bvo^iyp^tT^ disciplines and experience in providing b^tlj^ direct 
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and Indirect nervlces in educit^4^(tal settings; Incliided ware 22 school 
psychologists, 44 special education teachers, 3^*fgulaf education 
teachers* 13 adiiilnlst;rators» and 13 support personnel (counselors » 
nurses, social workers, etc.). A complete description the subjects 
may be foqnd in Ysseldyke et a1. (1980) • ' ^ 

(Procedure . All subjects were administered a short 25-ltem pretest 

r ■ ■ / 

.designed to measure general knowledge of measurement and assessment; At 
thi same time, subjects were aksed to i^stimate their evpectations fox^ 
the percent/iges of children evidencing various handicapping conditions. 

After the pretest, each of the subjects was asked to read a case ^ 
folder description of a student and then participate in a diagnostic 
simulation program. The progra^ permitted the s\ibject to accAs, informa- 
tion ^^^te^ archive that Included the results of a variety of a^essnrent 
device^gPSpecifically, scores were available for intelligence, achieve- 
ment, perceptual-motor, personality, and langxiage tests; perfoni)ance bn 



\ 



adaptive -behavior scales and the results of several forms ^Df behavioral 

- • •• / T' ■ 

obsretvation or behavior checklists also w^re incthded in the archive 

1 J - vJ . 

(see Appendix A-3. for a list of devices in each Momain) . In addition, 

for each assessment device sheeted, the^dbject had the option of ob- 
taining technical information aboyt ^thfe device and/or qualitatj^ve irfforma- 
tion aboi^t -the child's performance on the device. The technical' inforrma- 
tlon included a brief descriptipn of tjie deVi^ce as well as the psychometric 
characteristics reported ^ the test manual (see Appendix A-4 f or 'egtajjples 

technical information) .Vpualitative inf\)rmation included such things 
as cTiiJ.d'8 at^'^eiip^on to task, anxiety level, and performance on individual 

/ ■ ' ■ ' ■■ 

items or subtests (see Appendix k-4 for examples). The 'st^bj^^ was 
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allowJr^ to select •ptclflc teats (e.g., WISC-R,|^ ITPA, etc.) from the 
seven^ domains until he/she indicated readiness to make a diagnostic deci- 
•sion; the program then presented a series of 'outcome questions. Following 
these questlons»^ the subje^-rated the inflVHence of several factors on 
the decisions an\ then^^dicated how veil the assessment and decision- 
making simulation exercise reflected actual re^al-world procedures. All 

scores and qualitative inferaation contained in the computer archive indi- 

\ ' - , ^ >> • 

cated that student's tept performance was within ihe average range. 

Referral conditions . PricJr to receiving t(n^Jjjltial f tud%nt referral 

a 

description » each subject was randomly assigned to otie o^ 16 treatment 

r . • 

conditions. The Gild's tiex, socioeconomic status, ,type of referral' 
problem, and/or attractiveness wer^ vafied in each cohdi£i5n.. <^ The name 
was listed as Phyllis 6x William, and the problem vaa said to\be either 
academic or behavioral in ni^pure. In eight of the 16 conditions, the ' 
referral folder contaii^ information itidicating -^hat tl^ student's father 
was a* bank vice president and the -mother a realtor (high condition); 
im the other eight cbnditions subjects wepe tol4 that tfie ^tttdent's father 
was a bank Janitot and the mother a oheck-out clerk at a local supermarket 

■/ 

(low SES condition). Additionally, pr^v4ou8ly-Jud^d photographs v^re 

■ > ^ -••■-^ • , :? ■ - ■ . 

attdcl^ to the case folders to produce fn ".attractive" or "unattractive" 
chJi'd. \ ' ' i, ■ 

It should be noted that the Tef§i;ral statement's of the ^academic or 
behavioral "prolyiema" weite designed to reflect characteristics often found 

in '.regular education students. -\ ' 

' '\ ., > ■ ■ 

■■' Dependent variables . After reviewing tlie referral case folder and 

' V - . 

accessing the desired assessment infornation, each subject responded to~ 

• • ■ # ■'■''/ 



a series of outcome questions. Iiu:luded were three diagnostic^ questions 
(e.g., to what extent do you believe the referred student. Is learning 
disabled?)^ three prognostic questions (e.g., to what extent do you be- 
lleve the referred student will have difficulty acquiring math skills?), 
a question about appropriate placement, questions asking the subject 
rate the perceived Influence of different kinds of scores (e.g., to/rhat 
extent did the ^upll^||#scores on Intelligence tests Influence your denslon?) 
and qiiestloas asking the subject to rate the perc<|p,ved Inf l\ience of pupil 
characteristics (e.g., to what extent did the pupil's sex Influence your 
decision?). All questions except that on appropriate placement were In 
Llkert. scale format; the placement question required the subject to rank 
the appropriateness of each of six alternative placements. 
Methodology of Case Study linvestlgatlon 

Subjects . Three professional roles were s^^lected ^r further study 
usltig an Individual case study format: school psycho loglstsy special ' 
educators, and regular educators. These roles were selected for further 
Investigation because they are those most frequently Involved In special 
education decision making (Poland et al., 1979; Thurlow & Ysseldyke, 1979) 
and were most frequently represented In the group of subjects participating 
In the simulated decision-making exercise. Among the Individuals In each 
role, one subject was selected randomly from each of four subgroups. 
The subgroups were defined by the subjects' performance on the pretest 
of their knowledge of measurement and assessment (low, high) as well as 
ly the nature of the referral statement on the case file they had reviewed 

# I 

(see Tablbs^l) . The subjects' pretest performances and referral statement 
conditions were selected as the bases for further breakdown because these 



were lound most often to influence the decisions made (Ysseldyke et al.., 
:]^980). Thus, the data of fojur school psycholc^sts were (^escribed in 
detail; one of t^ese psychglogi^^ had obtainied a low prefesi scores 
and had reviewed a student referred for aqademlc difficulties, another 
had obtained a high pretest score and had reviewed a student referred 
for behavioral difficulties, another had obtained a low -pretest ^scqre 
and had reviewed a student referred for behavioral dif ficulties^ and 
another had obtained a high pretext score and had reviewed a Student 
referred for aeademlc difficulties. The same procedure was followed 
for special e4ucators and regulkr educators. 

Insert Table 1 about here 



Procedure ! The^ata from each selected subject were reviewed and 
a description written to address each individual's assessment and 
decision-making process. Six types of information about each case study/ 
were described. First, the subject's background, was reviewed, with em- 
phases on experience and education. Second, tlje^professional' s estimates 
for the p€frcentages of various handicapping conditions yere determined 
and compared to those of others within the same professional g^oup. 
TalpLe 2 strnmiafizes the group data used for comparison purposes. Third, 
the assessment process of each individual 4as investigated/ this inclilded 
noting both the devices selected and the extent to which/technical informa- 

■ ■ . . , . ■ / - - ^ ^ 

tlon and qualitative data were accessed. Fourth, the outcome decisions 
made by the subject were investigated; the decisions/of interest were 
(a) eligibility and classification, (b) placement, and (c) prognosis. 
Fifth, the factors that tHe professional believed influenced his/her 



/ • 




declsiloBS were sunnnarlze^. Finally, the subject's perception of the 
^efflca.cy of the coAAuter simulation of ^ tha^sSe^sment and declsfo'n- 
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* This clidpter prestots suimnaries of the performances of school 

psychologists during the computer-simulated assessment. and. decision- 
making program. As Indicated In Table 1^ four school, psycHologlsts 
. were selected — two with low pretest scores and two with high pretest 
scores. The low scoring psychologists were ^elected from those recelvr 

^ sing referral information Sor conditions 2 and ,11; the high-scoring 



psychologists wete selec^e4 from those receiving referral InformatJten 
for conditions' 8 'and 10. 



2ase 1: Ms\ A 
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TJi^ case prdteented to Ms* A IS^review and evalqatlon was aAoy,. 
aged. 10 years* 4 months, who had been referred for academic problems 



■ P • . • ■ - •: -1 ' ■ • ' * 

^ (see* condition 2, Appendix E ). All da*a presented to Ms. A during 

* ' . -the simulation indicated the boy was functioning within the normal range 
^ for a student his age, 

, Backgroimd . Ms. A was a 26 year^old school -fisychologiat employed ^ 
by a suburban school district.^ She had completed both undergraduate 

'and graduate studies in education and psychology. Her Highest earned 

' 1. 

degree was a masters of science; she had completed six graduate courses 
since receiving her masters. Her acaciemic preparation Included five 

courses in special education, five assessm^t and/or measurement courses, 

. -V t ■ • . / • # 

— — » and two co ur s e s i n. -s t atistics. . ) ■ - 

^ Although Ms. A had no prior teaching exp^ience with either ex- 

ceptional, or regular populations, she did have one year hf experience 
in providing non-teaching support services to. educational programs. 
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/ Pretest performance and expectations . Ms, A scored a jL5 the 
ptetfest (60Z correct). This Is In the lower rangW of scores obtained 
/by school psychologists participating In the Investigation. - 7 
r * *M8. A's expectations as to tjie Incldcyaice of various handlcappliig 

conditions Is shown In Table 3; Aev estimates of the |>ercehtage of 

• • * ■ • ^ » . ^ ■ 

handicapped indlvldued.s within each category were, for, the inoi)trv{d^^ 
consistent, with the aver§ge estimatep^fpr schpol ps^chqlogiats (see Table 
^2 an4 Isseldyke et^al., ifesOa).' lidWever, signlfi<^t deviations from the 
me^ans for school psychologists were noted in Ms. A's estimates of 
minority individuals exhibiting both academic dlff Icultledsanrf emotional . 
disturbance and low SES individuals having learning disabilities. 

..... ^ — - , . - V . 

"insert Table 3 abaxjtt-here ' , . 'j - '\ ' 



• Whett. asked whether current life circumstances, devel-opmental/^iis- 
tqry, or extra-personal factors should be considered in the%S^essiiient 



an individual, she indicated that only- current life ^^cumsjtances 

and developmental history should be considered, aaf Important. - 

" *■ - 

Review of assessment data . Eight assessment devices were selected 

^ ' ' ' - -yK.' 

for review by Ms^ A: twd intelligence testff three achievement tests, 

two perceptual-motor tests, and one personality test (see Table 4). Ms. 

• ' ^ i . ■ 

A accessed technical information for only one of the eight devices she 

r^lewed, the Wide Range Achievement Test. She rej/i^wed the qualitative 

information for the Wechsler Intelligence: Scale foirjjj^djfen — Revised, ^ 

the Stanford Achievement Test, the Peabody Indivicffla^.Achie^^ Test, 

the Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test, and the Developmental test of 

Visual-Motor Integration. 



& ■ ■ / . r 
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Insert Table 4 about here 
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Outcome decisions . (Eligibility and classification) IXS. A* believed 
that the chll^ was unlikely to be eligible for special education services; 
vMs . A was undecided as to .whether the child was' mentally retarded and 
whether he was ei^tionally disturbed. However, she did perceive the ^ 
(hilld as not being leai^ng dlsabi^^. • ' . 

•\ (Placement) When asked/ to ranfc» on a scale o^^ne to**six'|l'" most^ 
appropriate, 6 " least appropriate) , a series of possible placements 
within which to sen^e the child's educational needs, Ms. A's response 
w^: 1 - regular cl^s with consultation by^ resource teacher,* 2 - part^ ^ 



time resource room, 3 - ^regular class , 4 - f till ^t iine ^ source roflif, 5 - 



full time special class, and 6 - extra'*'School setting.' 

(Progtiosis) Ms. A perceived the chlf<^as ^)eing Likely to have 
difficulty a^uired reading; and math slfLl^ Shje was undecided' as to . 1-^ 
, the gxtent to whloh the .child yr^fffi^ demonstrate a speech problem. 

Factors believed to infl^fence decisions . Ms. A indicated. tllat the • \f 

■ ' ~ ' \ - > ^ 

child's p»forn^alce on^lntellectyal^^med^^ and measures of academic 

achievement had a very significant effect on her decisionsf Factors. 

■t \ ■ 1 ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

# "^having a significant effect included; scores on perceptual-motor tests, 

aidaptlye behavior, discrepancies between expected and -actual achievement ,y 
behavioral recordings, 4;he referral stitement of problems, and subtest 
score disprepancies;' Ms. ^ felt that the child's socioeconomic status 
ah^ the chil^d^§H^m^cal appearance had an insignificant effect on her 




-decisions. The influiiace of the child's sex was deemed very insignifi- 
cant; personality data and Scores on language tests had no perceived 
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lafltience ori^the decisions a^B had made. ' 

Efficacy of .the computer simulation . Ms. A stated fcfeaf thfe coii5)uter 
simulation differed fr&pi%real-life placement decl^lon-maklng practices 
in that it was objfectlve and lacl^ed direct contact with the student. 

She felt that sufficient time to 'complete the activity was allowed, ^ 
and stated that the referr€il information, achievement data, and Intellec- 
tual scores were useful in arriving at her decisions. Additional infor- 
mation desired included' observatlona of the child in the home. 

Sumtaary > Ms. AVe^imates of the incidence of various handicapping 
conditions was, for the most part, consistent with the average estimates 
for school psychologists. Although Ms. A did hot identify ^he child ^ 
under review as exhibiting* an/ of the handicapping^ conditions, proposed in i 
the simulation (i.e., MR, ED, LD), she did indicate tl^at the studerit would 
have dlffi^culty acquiring reading and math skills. 

lis. A reviewed eight assessment devices during her evaluation of 
the child. She made Infrequent use of techniWH. Information related %b / 
each, -But did access qualitative information for the majcrrfty of th^ ^ 
devices. A review of her selection of assessment, devices and h^r^^p^r- 
ceptlon of their Influence in her decision making suggested that th6 
information selfectei might be a function of hex understanding of the 
intenr and purpose fcf those devices reviewed.* Ms. A stated that ISlllptive 
benavlor Informatlodvand behavior recordings -had a significant effect 
^ her decision^; evenAthough she reviewed neither adaptive behavior 
nor behavior recording dat/durlng her evaluation of the child. A plausi- 
ble explanation may be that she felt' she had gleaned this. Information 

from the qualitative ter performance information on those devices she 
had reviewed. . . 
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Case 2: Hr, B 



1. 



-The case^-fi^esented to Mr. B for review and evaluation was; a boy, 

» 

aged- 10 years 4 months, who had been refferr^d for behavior probletns 
<see condition ^,^ppendlx E) . All data presented to Mr. B during th^ 
aimuliEitj^on indicated the boy was functioning within the normal r^ge ^ 
for a student his age» 

Background . ' Mr. B w^ a 44 year old school psychologist employed^ 
by a suburban school district. He had 'completed doctoral, wcgrk .in-.edlba- 
tional psycholajpf and was a licenJed consulting psycHologist , yet^.he l^d 

receiving his degree. Mr. B'^s acaoemic * 



dlirses dlMF rec 
iecPHS^^pecial e 



taken no ^aduate 

pJll(|>araoion includeT^RB^^pecial education courses, foui^ssessmeht ' 
and/or. measurement dourses, and three courses in statistics. 



Mr. B had^ll years of teaching experience with reg^lar education 



programs, but n# teaching experience with excepti^mal chilare^.jf la 
addition, Mr. B had 11 years of experience providing non-te 



/ 



r 



support gerHce.s to' ^ducational programs. 



Pretest perf ormaifee and ^expectations . Mr. B scored a 23 on the 



pretests v(92% correct). This in the upper range of score 
by school psychologfists participating in- the investigatibn. 



obtained 



Mr. B*s expectations as to the incidence' of various 'ha idicapping 
coiiditiohs is presented in Table 5. B*s estimates of the, percentages 

of handicapped individuals within each ^category /generally were consistent 
with the average estimaCAs for school^psychqlogists (se.e Table 2 and ,^ 
Ysseldyke ^ al., 1980); no significant deviations i :^rom the mean estimates 



for school psychologists were noted. 




Insert Table, ^ about here 
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When asked whether current life circumstances, » developmental his- 
tor^, or extra-perd<^ai^$actQi:s ^ould be consider/d in^the asse g i t i te^ t 
of an indivfdTjal, ilr. B indicated that all fact^j?/ should) be considered. 

Review of asskssioient data . Four assessment devfies were selected 
for review b^f Mr.|^B: one intelligence measure, one achievem^ent test, 
one perceptual-motor teaft, aind one personality measure^ (see Table 6). ^ 

^ , . > > ' • . ' 

Technlca^ information and qualita^tive per^rmance 'for all of tli)e«e meas- 

\ 



ures W^re^ reviewed, by lir. B 



Insert Table 6 a)>9ut here 
. ^ , 



^ Outcome decisions . - (Eligibl^y and classification) Mr. B believfed 

the child was very likely to be eligible for special education services. 
He felt that the child was very likely to be learning disabled, likely 
%o be emotionally disturbed, but not mentally retatded. 

(Placement) When asked to rankj*. on >k scale ^of one to six (1* - most 
appropriate, 6 ■ le^st appropriate) , ^a 'Mries jof^ pbssible placements 
within which to serve ttje child^s educational needs, Mr I B's response 
was: 1 - regu^^' class with consultation by resource teacher, 6 - 
regular class/part time resource room/full time, r^lpurce room/ full time- 
special educafeion/extra-school setting. ' * ^ 

V-^Prpgnoses) B perceived the child as being very likely to have 

difficulty acquiring xeading alid math skills, but very unlikely to^mon- 

'J 

strate speech problems. . ^ 

FaotQfs believed to Influence decisions . Mr. B indicated that- the 
child's- performance on uvtellectual measures, measures of academic achieve 
ment, and th^ '9lscrepanciis between expected and actual -achievement had 

I ) . ■ 



1c 



^ a very ^gnlflcakit effect on his declslohs. Factors having a significant 
^ effect Included scores on perceptual-motor tests, adaptive behavior In- 
forTnati^»nj^ persona^ tV test data, behavioral re^rdings^ the refefral 
stat^ient of problems, subtest sc^^re 4l8c^epancj^sr The child *s 
and socioeconomic statui vnere indicated to have an* insignif IcaniT effect 
"^'^'on \^is^decisions, The'child^ physical appearance was perceived ah a 
very insignificant factSr^-^^le s^sres on language t^ts had no per- 
ceived inf].ue^ce on his deci^L^ns. ^ ' 

( . . . ■ ' 

> 

Efficacy of .the comp\rter aiTiiulation ,\ Mr, B stated that the computer 
simulation differed frqpi real-life placement decision-making practices 
to the extent that test information is not as *readily avaj(lable in real 
life.' ftp add |:t ion, he felt that he would have preferred to^spend some 
time ^Xh the teacher and parents discussing the child's behavior at 
school and in the home. Mr. 6 believed that he had sufficient time Co 
complete the simulat4.on a(?tl^ty and stated that both behaviora^^ Infor-^ 
mation^ related tp testing (qualitative in^rmation) and the .specif ic 
test scor^ wjgre useful in arriving at^his decisions. Additional infor- 
mation deaired for decision making included data^refa^lp to the child *s 
actual^rplacement and progress^^ih the dassroW. 

^ Summary . - Mr. B's estimates of the incidence of various handicapping 
conditions were consistent with the mean estiniates obtained from all 
school psychologists participating in the investigation. Mr. B perceived 
the child as being verjf likely (o be eligible for special education 
services. He also felt that the child was either learnilj^ disabled 
or emotionally disturbed, and indicated that the child was very likely,' 
to have difficu}lty acquiring both mathematics and reading skills. 

■ ■ ■ r ■ . . ' r - 
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Mr. B reviewed tqifft assessment devices durln£||«4^1s /valuation d: 
<:he child/\He| accessed both technical and qualitative information 
for all of th€r devices. A review of the selection of ^assessment devices 
hy Mr., B and the perception of ^^^^7 influence on his de£isions sxig^gjpsts 
that the Information selected might^te. a Ifunctipn of his j|iiderstandlng 
of the intent 4nd purpose of thos^ devices reviei^d. Mr. B state^^^^i^at 

. behavior recordings and adaptive behavior informatioh had a significatit 

. ■ - \ 

effect on his ^decisions » even though he reviewed neither adaptive behavior 
nor behavior recordings dutingrnis evaluation of the child. iy^lausib|e»\. 
hyp(^esis may be ffliat information "perceived" as behavioral recordings ' 
or adaptive behavior data was actually qiialit4||||^e test per^rmance ^^Q:^" 
formation. - * ^ 



Case 3; Ms. C 



The case presented to Ms. C for review and evaluation was a girl, ^ 
aged 10 years 4 months, '^who had been refefred for behavior problems 
(see condition 11, Appendix'E), All data presented to Ms. C during the 
simulation indicated the girl was functioning within themonlH. range 
for a ^student her age^ 

3ackground . Ms. C was a 30 year old school psychologist employed 
by a suburban school district. Her higliest earned degree was a dodtorate 
Of philosophy; she had not taken any graduate courses ^since thecompletion 
of . the degree. Her academic preparation included 20 courses m special 
education, three assessment and/or measurement courses, and two courses 
in statistics. 

Ms. C had i>o prior direct teaching experience wlth/€^her exceptional 



or regular populations » although she did h'ave »x years of experlehci^ 
in providing non-teachixig support services to educational programs. 

Pretest pTformance and exbectations . Ms. C scored a 16 >on the 
preteet^ (64Z correct). This Isiin the lover range of scores obtained by^ 
school psychologists participating in the vinvestJ^M^on. 

-^ Ite. C*s expectations as tri^ Uie incidence of varipus handicapping 
conditions 1^ shovn^in Table 7. Her*' estimates of the percentages of ^ ' 
handicapped individuals within each category were co iB*ti«r^ly»'high for 

A ' * L ^ J 

minority and ^ow SES students when compar^ wltasthe avevage estimates 
for school psychologists (see Table 2 and Ysseldyke et^al., 1980a)>^ In ^ 
add^fSl^^^VHSi^ei^^ devi^ions* from thei» means for all school psychologjbsts 
\^re noted in her estimates of high SES individuals and \boys ex(lbiting 
specific handicapping conditions. Ms. C*s estlmates^or girls wQ^e com- 
Arable to the mean estimates of all school psychologists /In the inves- 
tlgatlonfT -^^ 

1.. J. ) .' 



Insert Table 7 about here 



ien/Hsk 



s 



WHen/Hsked whether current<life circumsttoces, developmental history, 



uid t 

IndividAaly Ms. C Indicated that all factors should be considered impor- , 



or extra-personal factors shotud be considered in the assessments of an 



tant. 



Hev 



Revi ew of assessment data . Six assessment oevices v«re selected 

• ""^"^ ^ . ^ 

for review by Ms. C: one intelligence test-, two achievement measures, 

two behavioral recordings, and one language test (see Table 8). Ms. C 

acceissey the technical Information for only two of the six devdfces sh^ 
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> reviewed^ the Peterson-Quay Behavior Problem Checlclist and the Evept 
Recordings, aa(% qualitative Infoxmat^ion for three devices, the%echsler 
telljtsjaack^c^e for Children - Revised, the >eab6dy Individual 
^ Achieviaent Test, and the PetersonWjady Behavior Pi^oblem oleckllst. 

[ I1jl'^_J 

Insert Table 8 about here 




y Out co4e^ decisions , (Eligiljllity and clMsif ication) Ms. C belie 
. the ch^ld^as J.ikely t> be eligible for special education al^rvlces^ but 
that/the child was^very lyillkely to be either einotiona:My disturtj^pd ot. 
mentally retarded and unlij^cly to b/ learning disabled. \ ^ 
O ^ (Placement) „When asked to rank, on a scale of one to six/ (1 r most 
appropriate, - least approp^ate) , a series of poRsitlal -p-laGemehts. • 
Vlthin which to serve the child's educational needs, *Ms. C*s response 
was: 1 - regiilar '^ass/regular.^cl^ss with consultation by resource 
teacher, 3 -'y^^jt time resource room, and 6 - full tlm^ resource room/ 



full time special claMV|0ftra-school setting. 

(Prognoses) Ms. C perceived the child as being likely to have 
diffi^ty acquiring reading, skills, inlikely to have difficulty acquir- 
ing math skills, and very unlikely to demonstrate speech problems. ^ 

Factors believed to Influence decisions . Ms. C indicated that 
scores on intellectual measures, measures of academic achievement, per- 
ceptual-motor tests, the discrepancies between expec^^ and "actual 
achievement, the fihild*s physical appearance, behavioral recordings, ♦ 
subtest score discHrepancles, and scores on language devices all had a 
very significant effect on her decision making. Persofl|fctty test data 



sJ^t- 

% 



. 'I 




4 



were perceived as having a significant e^flfeot . Facti^rs having an In- " 
significant or no effect Included the c^k^d^&^ex, sociOeQonotnic Status, 
thu referral statement^ of problems', lind adrfptlvr behavior Information. 

r ' . ^. • ■ '-^^ 

Efficacy of ^he computer simulation . Ms. C-itelt that (he computer 
<t "^^ " , - 

-V 

slimjlatlon differed from real-life placement and decision-making prac- 
tlces. to the extent xhat she had ijg/ opportunity to Interview slgnirflcant, • 
■ , others (e.gT^ teacher, staft^^^^^^jp^ts^sl^^^^ ' She ^ilevid^uf flclcht 

time was provided to coinpl^te ' the activity, •Nonspecific type, of informa- 
tion was^^ti^jAight to'ie more -tifief^ than any other in hfr aeoisj^on- making. 

^ . • ' ' * > ■ - ■ 

Additional Informatlou desired ii^iclude^ Interviews and direct oSserva- 
tlon. 

>unnnary . . Ms. C's estimates of . the ;pefc^ntages of handicapped lndl-\ 
^vlduals within each category were^ conslsdBfly 'high for minority and low 
^^^£S when compared with the mean est ImaiS^Bfrv School psychologists. 

Her most consljstent estimates wer^ for gflP^P^Ms. C believed the'. child 
was likely to be eligible for special education services; however, ^ she 
did not identify^ the child being reviewed as exhlbltlrig ar^ of the 
handicapping conditions presented in the simulation (i.e., MR, LD,' ED). 
She did indicate tfi)at the child was likely to have difficulty acquiring 
reading ski lis. 

Ms. C reviewed six assessment devices during her* evaluation of the 

child. She made infrequent use of both ttie technical and qualitative 

information related to each device. A review of her selection of'^assesd- 

. meiit device^ an^het perception of their Influence on her decision making 

suggested that the information selected might |)e a function of her - 
• ' • .1 " 

«» understanding of the".lhtent and purpose of those devices reviewed. She 
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Ij&dlca ted that both perceptual*-'mo tor tests and personality test-data 
had a significant effect on her decisions, even though ihe reviewed no 
•^ests from either domain. Some personality information may have been 
derived from qualitative test performance data. However, specific per- 
ceptual-motor infarmatlon and data relevant to individual personality 

characteristics could only be accessed through devices listed under 

/ 

those domains. 

Cttse 4; Ms. D ■ ^ ' ■ 

~~- ■# 

The case presented to Ms. D for review and evaluation was a girl, 
aged 10 years 4 months, who had been referred for academic problems (see 
condition 10, Appendix E). All data presented to Ms. D indicated the 
girl was functioning within the normal range for a student her age. 

Background . Ms. D was a 31 year old school psychologist employed 
by a suburban school district, ^e had completed doctoral work in edu- 
cational p&5^ology and was a l^ensed consulting psychologist; she had 
taken no graduate courses since receiving the degree. Her academic 
preparation included four courses in special education, three courses 
in assessment and/or measurement, and six courses in statistics. 
# Ms. D had no prior direct teaching experience with either exceptional 
or regular populations, yet she did have four years of experience provid- 
ing non- teaching support services to educational programs. 

Pretest performance and expectations . Ms. D scored a 23 on the 
pretest (92% correct). This is In the upper range of scores obtained 
by school psychologist^ participating in the investigation. 

Ms. D's expectations as to the incidetfSe of various handicapping 
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conditions are presented In Table 9. Her esfflmates of the percentages ' ^ 
of handicapped Individuals within each eatedory were comparable to or 
slightly below the average estimates for school psychologists (see Taile 
2 and Ysseldyke et al., 1980a). Her estimates for sensory Impairments were 
uniformly below the mean estimates of all' school psychologists In 'the 
Investigation. Also^ Ms. D*s Incidence estimates for minority, low SES, 
and high SES children exhibiting behavior problems were lower than the 
^ mean estimates. ^ 



Insert Table 9» about here 



When asked whether current life circumstances, developmental history, 
or extra-personal factors should be considered In the assessment of. an 
Individual, she Indicated that \ all tUB|. factors were Important. 

Review of assessment data . Six assessment devices were selected 
fdr review by Ms. D: one Intelligence^ test , two achievement measures, \ 
one perceptual-motor devlce,^^ behavioral recording, and a personality ' 
measure (see Table 10). Ms. D accessed the technical information for 
only one of these devices, the Peterson-Quay Behavior Problem Checklist, 
and reviewed the qualitative Information for all devices except the 
Peterson-Quay Behavior Problem Checklist and the Thematic Apperception 
Test. 



Insert Table 10 about here 



Outcome decisions . (Eligibility and classification) Ms. D believed 
the child was unlikely to be Eligible for special education services, and ^O;^ 



indicated .that the child was very unlikely to be mentally retarded or 
emotionally disturbed. However, she did believe the child was likely 
to l^e leading disabled. 

(Placement) When asked t^ rank, on a scale of one to six (1 « 
most appropriate, 6 » least appropriate), a series of possible^place- 
ments within which to serve the child's educational needs, her' response 
was: 1 - part time resource room, 2 - regular class with consultation 
by resource^ teacher, 3 'f full time resource room, 4 - regular class. 



6 - full time special dase/extra^school setting. 

(Prognoses) Ms. D perceived that the child was likely to demonstrate 
a speech problem, yet unlikely to have difficulty acquiring either^'li^ad- 
ing or math skills. 

Factors believed to influencevdeclsions . Ms. D indicated that 
^dapktive behavior information had a very significant effect on her^ de- 
cisions. Factors having a significant* effect included scores on intellec- 
tual measures, measures of academic achievement, discrepancies between 
expected and actual achievement, behavioral recordings, and subtest 
score discrepancies. She felt that personality data and the referral 
Statement of problems had an Insignificant effect. Very insignificant 
factors included the child's sex, socioeconomic status, physical appear- 
ance, and scores on Xenguage tests. Scores on perceptual-motor measures 
had no perceived influence on her decisions. 

Efficacy of the computer slmulation f Ms. D stated that the computer 
simulation differed from real-life placement decision-making practices 
in that she had no chance to. tjalk to the teacher about the child's class- 
room situation or to observe. In addition, she indicated that in a 



real-life situation, the classroom teacher and special education teacher 

summarize a wide range of infotwition on academic achievement. She 7 

>. 

believed that she had sufficient time to complete the activity and 

stated that a number of factors were important and useful in arriving./ 

at her decisions (see previous paragraph). Additional information t^at 

Ms. D desired included family information, informaticm on the chil^^f? 

social adjustment and peer relations, and data on ai^ previous efforts 

to help the child. ^ ' 

\ * 

Summary . Ms. D-s estimate^ of the incidence 6f various handicapping 
conditions were comparable to and/or slightly below the average estimates 
for school psychologists. She did not believe the child would be eligi- 
ble for special e^ducation services, but thought that the child was likely 
to -be learning disabled. However, she did not believe the child would 
have any difficulty acquiring reading or math skills. Rather, Ms. D 
stated that the child was likely to demonstrate a speech p^^M^lem. 

Ms. D reviewed six assessment devices during her evaluation of the 
child, but accessed technical information only once. She reviewed quail- 
tative information about test performance four times. A review of her 
choice of assessment devices and her perception of their influence on 
her decisions suggested that the information selected might be a fmction 
of her' Understanding of the Intent and purpose of those devices. She* 
stated that adaptive behavior information had a significant effect on 
her decisions, even though she never reviewed Information In this domain. 
It is possible that Ms. D felt she had gleaned this information from 

I the qualitative test performance information on those devices that she 

HraSl^eviewed . 
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Special Educator Case Studlas 
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CHAPTER III 



This chapter sunmarlzes the performances of four special educators 
during the cdinputer--slinul:ated assessment and dedslonHiiaklng program. 
Two with low pretest scores^ were selected f rom kiondltj^ons 2 and 11; 
two with high pretest scores were selected from conditions 8 and 10. 



Case 5: Ms. E . ( 

^ ' The'^^gadB^'tliv^ by Ms. E was that of a 10 year 4 month old boy 
who had been ref^hred for academic problems (siee^ condition 2, Appendix 
E^). All data presented to Ms. E during the islmuiBtlon indicated the boy 
was functioning within the normal range f or ^, stxt/ient his age. 

Background . ' Ms. E was a 46 year old reading resource teacher in a 
suHurban school district, ^he received her ^Bachelor of Science^egree 
from a state college and her Masters in Reading from a private college; 
one course beyond her Masters degree had been coinple ted. Her academic 
preparation included 30 semesj:er credits in special education » one statis- 
tics course » and two assessment and/or measurement courses. 

Ms. E ha|^19 years of combined /treadling experience with regular and 
special class children. She had tio Experience in providing non-teaching 
support services. 

Pretest il^rformance and expectations. . On the pretest Ms. E scored 
10 (40% correct). This is in the. lower range of scores achieved by ^ 
special educators on the pretest. 

Ms. E*s expectations as to the incidence of various handicapping 
conditions is presented in Table 11. Compared to i:he mean expectancies 
generated by the special educators » her estimates were consistently two 



to Sevan tines higher (see Table 2 and Ysseldyke et al., 1980a). 



Insert Table 11 aboiit here 
Of the three factors, current life circumstances, developmental 
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history, and extra-personal factors, Ms. E f^lt that current life circum- 
stances and developmental history were important to consider in^he 
assessment of an individual. 

Review of assessment data . Five assessm^t devices were selected 
for review by Ms. E: tfwo intelligence tests, one achievement test, one 
perceptual-motor device, and one measure of adaptive behavior (see Tfble 
12). Ms. E accessed the technical informatjLon for all of those devices 
except the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children - Revised. The only 
d^^^e for which she did not request qtialitative information itfiis the 
Stanford Binet Intelligence Scales. 

. Insert Table 12 about here ' 

Outcome decisions . (Eligibi||||^y and cla^Wilication) Ms. E indicated 
that the referred student was 'likely to be eligible for special education 

services. She also felt that it was likely that this child was learning 

.■ - . ■ .. .... ■ \ • 

disabled or emotionally disturbed, but very unlikel^r that he was m(|ptally 
retarded. 

(Placement) When asked to rank, on a scale of one to six (1 » most 
appropriate, 6 * least appropriate), possible placements within which to 
serve the child* s educational needs, Ms. E responded as follows:, 1 - 
regular class with consultation by resource teacher, 2 - regular class,, 
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3 |Nirt-tlae resourca r^ra, 6 full tim« resource rpon/full time 
;BP«ct«l cI«n/ttxtr«'^chool tettlngv 

(Prognoses) Ms. E lndlcate<KthetS:he student was unlikely to have 
a slUech problem, likely to have difficulty acquiring reading skills and 
very jllkely to have difficulty acquiring xnathematlca skills. 

Factors believed to Influence decisions . Ms, E Indicated that ^le 
chllfl*s performance on the Intellecttial measures, perceptual-motor tests, 
and behavioral recordings had a very significant effect on her decisions. 
Also having a very significant effect were the referral statement of the* * 
problem tod the discrepancies between expected and actual achievement. 
Information felt to have a significant effect Included achievement test 
scores, adaptive behsiitor Information^ personality data, language test 
scores, and subtest score discrepancies -> The. child's sex was said to have 
an Insignificant effect and his physical appearance to have a very Inslg- 
nif leant effect. Ms. E was unsure abdut the Influence of the child's 
socioeconomic status on her decisions. 

Efficacy of the computer simulation . Ms. E felt that the computer 
simulation differed from real-life placement decision making In that It 
was done more. rapidly and there was more Information available, yet she 
felt th^l^" enough time was promded to complete the whole process. Be- 
havlor observations were the typ® of Information felt to be most useful, jjp 
Additional Information that Ms. E Indicated would be helpful Included ob- 
servation of the 'Student In the^blassroom and a conference with the par- 
enta^. ^^-^ \ 

Sximmary . l^s.^E's estimations of the incidence of various handicapping 
conditions was considerably higher than tie average Incidence estimated *^y 
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•pttdal educators. On the basis o¥ her review of the riferral Informs- 
tlori ah4, aisessisent da ta , she Indicated that It was iifivny that the 
student would be eligible for special education services il She also stated 

that It was likely that the student was learning dlsabled>)iBind/or emo- i 

• -op- 
tionally disturbed and* very likely that the student woiJuU.have difficulties 

acquiring mathematics skills^ n^jjf ^^ ' 

Ms. E reviewed five asse88mct|| devices. She requested technical and^ 
qualitative data on f our ^6f the fife devices. Her resfltonses to the deci- 
sion questions Indicated ihat her yf^gh Incidence estimations of various 
handicapping condltlo^is mliq^t hav^ coftitrlbuted to her feelltig that the 
student was learning disabl^ emotionally dlsturbj^^ Ms. % stated 

that several types of infort^tlon\te«g<» behavioral recordings, personality* 
assessment data, langxsage test ikons)«.Vwere very helpful to her. Since 
she had not requested any 4|^lce8^^ ^Ae domains, it may be that she 
either ml8understoo4 the directions a^ afpswered t^ese questions on the 
basis of general experiendi^ or t|iaK^^e' felt that thn information nad 
been gleaned from the qixalitative/l;^§p .information that she had accessed. 




Case 6: Mr.^F V** 



The case reviemd f y was that of a 10 year 4 month old boy 

who had been referred for behavior problems (see condition 8, Appendix 

^ ' \ . ■ 

E). All' data presented' to Mr.. F during the simulation indicated that 

the boy was functioning within the normal \^ang^ for a student his age. 

Background . Mr. F was a 38 year old resource teacher in a suburban 

school wholheld certificates in English, reading, and special education. 

He had taken ^ courses beyojid his Masters degree. His academic 
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preparation included 12 special educatiotit two statisticSt and two 
measurement and/or aal^s^^^ — - ^ 

Mr. E had taught rj^gular class children for eight years and excep- 
tional children for four years. 

Pretest perforroiance and expectations . Mr. F,' scored a 15 on the 



pretest (60Z correct). Compared to the scores of other special education 
personnel vho participated in tlni study, this is In the high range. 

Mr. F*s expectations as to the Incj^ence of various handlckp^ng* 
conditions'^ is presented in Table 13. His estimations were consistently 
comparable to, of somewhat lower than, the average for special educators 
in this investigation (see Table 2 and Ysseldyke et al., 1980a). 

'Insert Table 13 about here 

When asked whi^ factors should be considered in the assessment of 
' an individual, Mr.^ indicated tha't current life circumstances, developmental 
history, and extra-personal factors were all important; 

Review of assessment data . Mr. F selected seven ^-assessment devices 
fot review: one intelligence test, two achievement tests, one behavioral 
recording device, one measure of persq^a^Hty, one adaptive behavidr ^cale, 
and one language test^Csee Table 14). When given tt\e opportunity to access 
qualitative information for each assessment device, Mr. F did so only for 
the Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests. The Auditory Discrimination Test was 
the only device for which he requested technical information. After 

looking at the technical information on the Auditory Discrimination Test, 

l 

Mr. F apparently accessed this device again, but did T\ot request either • 
technical or qualitative information. 

-35 
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Inacrt Table 14 about hara 



Out coma daclalona . (Eligibility and clasaificatitm*) Mr. F fait 
th^t it was very likely thet the student would be eligible for special 
education services? He Indicated that It was very unlikely that the 
student was ^ntally retarded and unlikely that he was emotionally dis- 
turbed, but he was uncertain as to whether the child jwas X^amlng 
disabled. 

(Prognoses) In terms of making predictions about the child, Mr. F 
expressed the opinion that this student was very unlikely to have^a speech 
problem, but likely to have difficulty In acquiring reading skills. He 
was undecided about whether the student would have difficulty acquiring 
mathematics sklllei. ^ 

(Placement) When asked to rank, on a aeale of one to six (1 « Qiost 
appropriate, 6 " least appropriate), possible placements within which 
to serve this student's educational needsf, Mr. F responded as follows: 
1 * part time resource room, 2 regular class with consultation by 
resource teacher, 3 - regular class, 4 - full time resource room, 5 - full 
time special class, aii^ 6 - extra«-school setting. ^ 

Factors believed taflu«ice deeielons * Mr« F etateA that the^^ 
child's performance on the adaptive behavior scale, the discriepaKies 
between expected and actual achievement, and pubtes^ score discrepancies 
all had a very significant effect on the decisiond he made. Having 
a significant effect on his decisions were scores on intellectual mefsures, 
scores^ on ^asures of academic achievement, personality test data, behav-^ 
ioral recording data, and the child's physical appearance. Having 
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Insi^gnlf leant influence were the language test data, and having a very 

Inetgnif leant effect were the perceptual-motor data, the student's 

sex, and his socioeconomic status. ^ 

Efficacy of the computer slaulatlon . Mr. F said ttiat \the computer 
r 

Simulation differed f^om real-life placement decision practices in that 
there Was no chance for diacussio;^ or exchange of views such as occurs at 
a staffing. He did not feel there was enough time to co^^lete the process » 
and would have liked information about the child 's^^chool age (months in 
school, e.g., 5-6) and the child's comments on his behavior. 

Summary . Mr. F's expectations for the incidence of various handi- 
cat>ping conditions were comparable to or somewhat lower than the average 
for special educators in the investigation. He indicated that the child 
was very likely to be eligible ^or special education services, but was 
unable to classify the child as a member of any of the diagnostic cate- 
gories i^used in this study. He perceived the child as being very urtiikely 
to demonatrate'speech problems. However, he did indicate the child wa^ 
likely to' have difficulty acqui^ring reading skills; he was unsure about 
the extent to which the ^wi.d might demonstrate difficulties /acquiring 
math skills. 

Mr. F sel^ted seven assessment devices for review. He accessed * ) 
technical information only once and qualitative information only once. 
A revierf^ of Mr. F's assessment device selections and his perceptions 
of their influence on his decisions suggested that test-based information 
was more influential than subject characteristics and subjeMive reports. 




Th« caa* reviewed by Ma^ G waa Chat of a 10 yaar 4 month old girl 
who waa rafarrad for baha^or problana (aaa condition 11, Appendix E). 



All data ,preaent Al to Ma*:' G during the almulatlon Indicated thit the^rl 



/ 



va0 functioning within th* normal ranga for ^ studant har aga. 

Background , Ma. 6 waa a 59 yaar old apacial aducation taachar in 
a auburban achool diatrlct. Sha hald a Bachalor of Arta degraa plva 
thirt/ cradita for 15 coursas takan ainca racaiving har dagraa. Har 
academic preparation included IS special education » five statiatica, 
and five aaaeaanent and/or neasurainent couraea. 

Ma. G had taught regular claaa children for 10 years ancf worked 
with exi^pt^onal children for five yeara. She also spent three years 
providing non-teiching support services to edudtaitlonal programa. 

Preteat jgerformance and eaipec tat ions . Ma'. G acored a^ on the 
preteat (24Z correct), which ia low comparad to the acorea achieved by 

othet ape^al education personnel in the investigation. 

' ■ L ' 

Ma. G*s expectanclea 4a xo the incidence of^^,j|arioua handica^ing 

^conditions are shown in Table iS. Compared to the mean axpectanciea of 

*apeclal education teachers in the study,, her estimates were consistently 

two to four tines higher (see Table 2 and Taaeldyka at al., 1980aj\ 



vjrirl 



Insert Table 15 about here 



When aaked to co^^^r the three factors, current life circumstances. 



developmental history, and extra-petaonal factors, Ms^^^ felt that current 
life circumatancea and developmental history were important to consider 
in the asaeaament of an individual. 



. " v. 
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Kmvim^ of aiiagraant data . Flva asaaaamant davlcaa wara aalactad 

by Ma. G for ravlaw: ona Intalllganca taat, ona maaaura of acadamlc 
achlavamant, a bahavloral racbrdirmjjjBathod, ona parabnallty taat, and 
.ona maaaura of languaga akllla (aaa labia 16). Whan glvan tha opportunity 
to ac^caaa tachnlcal Information, Ma. G diH ao for^^tiia^ahavloral racordlng 
and for tha Illinola Taat of Paychollngulatlc Ablll^laa. Sha alao accaaaed 
tha qualltatl^ Informatlpn for thaaa two davlcaa. aa wall aa for tha 
Paa^ody Igpividual^Achiavamant Taat. 

Inaert labia 16 about harar 




Outcome d aciaiona . (Eligibility and claaaif ication) Ms. G believed 
tha student would very likely be eligible for apecial education aervicea 
and that it was very likely that the child waa learning dlaabled, likely that 
ahe was emotionally disturbed, and very unlikely that aha waa mentally 
retarded. ^ ^ ^ 

(Pl^ement) When aaked jto rank, on a scale of one to six (1 ""most * 
appropriate, 6 - least appropriate), possibl e educational placements 
within which to serve this child, G gave the following responses: 
1 - regular class with consultation by resource^ teacher/part time resource 
room, 3 - regular class, 4 - full time resource room, and 6 - full time 
special class/extra-school setting. 

(Prognoses) In terms of making predictiona about the child. Ma. 
expressed the opinion that the student was very likely /to have difficulty 
acquiring reading skills. She was not sure about whether the student would 
be likely to have a speech problem or would have difficulty in acquiring 
mathematlrcs skills. 
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Pactorf b« liiNid to influ«nc« d>cl«ion« > .^a, G Indicated that 
tha rafarral statfpant had tha moat algnlflcant affact on tha daclalona 



aha had mada. iiavlng a algnlflcant affact %fara acoraa on achlavamanti 
paraohallty, and langnaga taata, data from bahavloral racordlnga and 
adaptlva bahavlor maai4uraa, dlac^-apanclaa batwlaan axpactad and actual 
achlavamant, and aubtaat acora dlacrapanclaa. Tha atudant*a phyalcal 
appaaranca and aocloaconomlc atatua alao vara aald to hava a algnlflcant 
affact on har daclalona, vhlla tha atildant's aax and acoraa on parcaptual 
motor taata vara aald to hava an Inalgnlf leant effact. 

Efficacy of conputar almulatlan , Whlla Ma, G Indlcatad that enough 
time had bean provided to complete thla activity, she stated that aha 
falj more rushed than In a real-life situation. She filso noteti^^that she 
had to keelp In mind which buttona |t6 praaa. Whan aakad which Information 
waa the most helpful, aha replied that the school testing reault^ were 
^Me most useful In making her decision. J 

Summary , Ms. G*s expectations as to the Incidence of va9dfous^ 
handicapping conditions" were consistently two to four times higher than 
the mean estimates of special educators vho participated In the study. 
She Indicated that the child waa vety likely to be eligible for speplal 
educaelx)n. services. She believed the child was possibly either learning 
disabled or emotionally diaturbad* but not mentally retarded. She did 
perceive the child as being very likely to have difficulty acquiring 
reading skills but was unable to determine the extent to which the thlld 
might deiqonstr^te speech dlf ficultids or problems acquiring mathematics 
skills. ^ 

r 

■ ^ 
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ils. 6 reviewed five assessment devices during her evaluation of 
the child. She accessed technical Information twice and qualitative data 
three times. A review of the choice of asseisisment devices and perceptions 
of their Influence suggested that some Information extracted frdm the 
measures might be a function of her understanding of the Intent and purpose 
of the devices reviewed. Ms. G Indicated that both data-based (l.e.» tests) 
Information and student characteristics were Influential In her decisions. 
She stated that adaptive behavior data were Influential even though she 
never acejMsed^data from this domain. A filauslble hypothesis Is that Ms. 
G percelveojjhualltatlve test performance Information and per^nallty data 
as measures of adaptive behavior. ^ / ''If y 

Case 8; Ms. H 

Ms. H was asked ^ to review the case of a 10 year 4 month old girl 
who had been referred for academic difficulties (see condition id. Appendix 
E). All data presented to Ms. H during the slmulatlen Indicated that 
the girl was functioning within normal limits fo;r a^studeiit h&c age. 

Background . Ms. H was ,a 44 year^old special education teacher In a ^ 
suburban school district. She held teaching certificates In general 
elementary educatldll and In special education. Ms. H had a Masters degree 
in special education and had taken 15' special education and three assess- 
ment and/or measureme,nt courses. 

Ms. H had experiehce in teaching regular class children for seven 

^ . ■ ■ . '\ ' ^- ■ . 

years, and exceptloQ,^l>^hlldren f6r six years part time and one year 

- ' ' - ■ \, ■■ 

full time. . j( 
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Pretest performance and expectations . Compared i:o the scores of 
the special education personnel participating In this Investigation, 
Ms. H*8 score of 16 (64Z correct) on the pretest Is in the high range. ^ 

Ms. H's expectancies as to the Incidence rates of various handicapping 
conditions are presented In Table 17. Compared to the expectancies Indi- 
cated by the special education personnel in this study, her estimations 
were consistently at or below their means (see Table 2 and Ysseldyke et al., 
1980a) . 

Insert Table 17 about here 



Ms. H indicated that current life circumstances, developmental 
history, and extip^-^jpersonal factors should all be considered in the assess- 
ment of an individual. 

Review ^of assessment data . Ms. H selected eight assessment devices 

-> • ■ 

for review: one intelligence test, one measure of academic achievement, 
two perceptual-motor devices, one behavioral recording device,- an adaptive 

V. 

behavior scale, and two measures of language skills (see Table 18). Ms. 

"■> - 

H requested technical information on ttiii^ Mtoory for Designs Test, the 
Developmental Test of Visual-Motor Integration, the Peterson-Quay Behavior 
Problem Checklist, the AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale (school version), and 
the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities. She looked at the avail- 
able qualitative information on all devices except the Peterson-Quay Behavior 
Problem Checklist iand the Auditory Discrimination Test. Ms. H acJfessed 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills twice; the first time she did not look at ' 
either the technical or the qualitative information, but the second-time 

■ r- 

she requested the qualitative information. ^ 



Insert Tabled 18 about here 

Ootcome declaioma r (Eligibility and classification) Ms. H indicated 
that it was lUtjily that this stukent was eligible for special education 
services. She felt that it was likely that the student was learning dis- 
abled, but vmty unlikely that the child was mentally retard!^ or emotionally 
disturbed. 

(Flacement) When asked to rank, on a scale of one to six (1 " most 
appropriate, 6 least -appropriate) , posilble placements within which to 
serve this student's educational needs » her response was: 1 - regular 
class with> consultation by resource teacher, 2 part time resource room, 
3 * regular class, 4 • full time resource room, 5 - full time special class, 
and 6 extra-»school setting. ^ 

(Prognoses) Ms. H indicated that the student was likely to have dif* 
ficulty acquiring both heading and mathematics skills:. She was undecided 
about whether the student might demonstrate a speech problfetn. 

Factors believed to influence decisions , Ms* H stated," that the child's 
performance on the perceptual-motor devices and the discrepancies' between 
expected and actual achievement had a very significant effect on the deci- 
sions made. Having a significant effect on her decisions were scores on 
intellectual, language, and achievement tests, performance on the adaptive 
behavior scale, and the referral statement of the problem. Personality 
test data and the behavioral recording information were said to have an 

insignificant influence, while the child's sex, socioeconomic statud^ and 

■/ 

physical appearance were felt to have a very insignificant effect* 




Efficfcy of computer simulation . When asked how the computer simu- 
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latlon differed from the real-life decision-making process, Ms. H felt 
the simulation was much more objective than the usual process and that 
It avoided some of the problems of staff Interactl^ps. Ms. H reported 
that she had enough time to complete the simulation activity and that 
she had found the qualitative Interpretations of the student's perform- 
ance especially helpful. 

Summary . Ms. H*s expectancies as to the Incidence rates of various 
handicapping conditions were consistently at of below the mean expectancies 
for special educators who participated In this Investigation. She indicated 
the child was likely to be eligible for special education services. 
In addition, she perceived the child as being likely to be learning dis- 
abled but very unlikely to be mentally retarded yor emotionally disturbed. 
When asked to address some Issues related to academic performance, Ms. H 
indicated the chl|d was likely to have difficulty acquiring both reading 
and mathematics skills but unlikely to demonstrate speech difficulties. 

Ms. H selected eight assessment devices for review during her evalua- 
tion of the child. She made extensive use of both technical and qualita- 
tive information. A review of Ms. H*s assessment device selections and 
her perception of their Influence on her decisions suggesTted that the decl- 
slons were to a great extent data based (i.e., based on test score Informa- 
tion). ' / 
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CHAPTER IV >^ 

Regular Educator Case Studies 

The performances of four regular educators during the computer- 
.slmulated assessment and declslon-mafclng program are summarised In 
this chapter. Four regular educators were selected: two with low 
scores on the pretest from conditions 2 and 11, and two with high pre- 
test scores from oondltlons 8 and 10 (see Table 1). 



Case 9; Mr, I 

The case presented to Mr. I for evaluation was a bo^, aged 10 years 

4 months, who had been referred for academic difficulties (see condition 

•1 

2, Appendix £ )• .^ii^l data presedted to Mr. I indicated that the boy was 




functioning vlt$i||^|^e» normal range for a student his agy 

Background . Mr/ I^was ^a 28 year old teacher in a suburban, achool ^.-^ 
district who held the position of unit lead teacher. He^ was certified 
to teach regular students in grades 1*6 in Minnesota and regular students 
in grmdes K-8 in Wisconsin. Mr. I had taken 12 graduate courses since 
earning his B.A. 

Mr. I had taught regular classroom children for seven years; he had 
no experience in teaching special education or in providing non-teaching 
support •services''. 

Pret^b^^performance and expectations . Mr. I obtained a pretest 
score of 7 (28% correct) , which is below average (low) when compared to 
scores obtained by other regular classroom teachers. 

Mr. I' 8 expectations for the incidence of various handicapping 
conditions are presented in Table 19. His estimates of . the percentages 
of handicapped individuals within each category were considerably lower 



than average estimates for regular classroom teachers (see Table 2 and 



Ysseldyke et al., 1980a). Exceptions were his estimate of boys havina 
emotional disturbances, which was slightly higher thak the group estimate, 
; and his estimates of high SES individuals having emotional disturbance 
or ledming disabilities, which were not significantly diffetent from 
group estini^^s. « 



Insert Table 19 about here 



When asked whether current life circumstances, developmental hid tory, 
or extra-personal factors should be considered in the assessment of an 



individual, Mr. I indicated that all three are important factors, 



7 



Review of assessment data. Seven assessment devices were selected 
for review by Mr. I: two intelligence tests, two achievemei^it tests, 
two perceptual-motor tests, and one behavioral recording device (see 
Table 20). Mr. I accessed technical information folr three of the deylces 
he select A: the Stanford-Blnet Intelligence ScaTtf, the Developmental 
Test of Visual-Motor Integration, and the frequency counting/event re- 
cording device. Qixalitative information concerning the child^s perfotm-, 
ance during testing was accessed for all devices selected, with the excep- 
tion of the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test and the Developmental Test 
of Visual-Motor Integration. The Bender Visual-Motor G^stalt Test was 
accessed on two occasions. 



Insert Table 20 about here 



Outcome decisions . (Eligibility and classification) Mr. I believed 



the child was likely to be eligib^e for special education services. The 

child was judged as likeiy to be learning disabled, but very unlikely toj 

be mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed. 

(p/acement) When asked to rank , on a scale of one ttS six (1 • 

most a^proprlaijfcfe, 6 - least appropriate), a series of possible placements 

wlthl^ vhich to serve the child's educational needs, Mr. I responded: 

1 - Regular class/part time resource room, 3 - regular class with con- 

sujiation by resource teacher, and 6 - full time resource room/ full time 

./ . ■ ■ 

sp^ecial class/extra school setting. 

y (Prognoses) Mr. I perceiwd the child as being likely to have 
difficulty acquiring reading skills but unlikely to demonstrate a speech 
problem. Mr. I was unable to predict the child's acquisition of mathe- 
matics skills. 

Factors believed to influence decisions . In^ rating factors as to 
their perceived influence on his decisions, the most significant factor ^ 
was academic achievement. Scores on intellectual measures, discrepancies 
between expected and actual achievement, and the referral statement of 
problems were also considered to be influential. The factors considered 
to have a very insignificant effect were the child's sex, socioeconomic 
status, and physical appearance. Perceptual-motor tests, adaptive behavior, 
pe^3<^nality test^ data, subtest score discrepancies, and' scores on language 
tests also were considered to have an insignificant effect. Mr. I did 
not indicate whether behavior ^ecordd^ig^^ effect on his decisions. 

Effi^acy^of^cogpixteir^tfl^ Mr. I felt ^le simulation was 

iferent from real-life placement^ decision practices in that, as a regu- 
lar classroom teacher, he was not responsible for interpreting test re- 
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suits or making placement decisions in actual practice. Mr. I stated that 
he did not fin^any specific type of information more useful than aiiother 
in arriving at decisions concerning the child.' However, he did feel that 
a more thorougl^ understanding of the various tests and interpretations 

of their scores might be helpful in the decision-making pi^cess. Mr. I / 

/ 

indicated that enough time had been provided for him to complete th^ / 



/ 



computer simulation activity. 

^Minmary . Mr. I*s expectations for the incidence of variot|6 handi- 
. capping j:onditions were considerably lower than the mean estlm^jtes fot 



I 

regular classroom teachers participating in the investigation 



lieved the child was likely to be eligible for special educaticni ser- 
vices and Indicated that it was very unlikely that the child wais meiitally 

'? / 

■ ^' / 

retarded or emotionally disturbed. However, Mr. I did suggest the^ child 
was likely to be learning .disabled. He perceived the child as likely 

to have difficulty acquiring reading skills but could not detertilne the 

♦ ■ • '-i 

extent to which the child might have difficulty acquiring m^ skills. 



Mr. I indicated the child was unlikely to demonstrate a spe^cj^ problem. 

Mr. I reviewed seven assessment devices during his evafuation of 
the child. He selected one device (Beuder Visual-Motor Gesllalt^ Test) 
twice, accessing qualitative information on the first occasion and tech- 
nical data the second time. A review of his selections indicated that 
•^e accessed either technical and/or qualitative Information for ?all 
devices except the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test. Mr. I's choice of 
assessment devices and his perception of their influence on his decisions 
appeared to be consistent; he had reviewed information from those domains 
he felt to be m^flis, influential in his decision making. * 
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Caae 10: Ms* J 

The^case presented to Ms. J was that of a 10 y^ar 4 month old" 
flfth-*grade boy who had *berfn referred for behavior problems (see condi- 
tion 8, Appanddbc E). All data presented to Ms. J during the simulation 
indicated that the boy was functioning within the normal range for a 

student his age. 

k 

Background . Ms. J was a 30 year ol^ first grade teacher who taught 
In a suburban achool district. She held an elementary (^ades 1-6) 
teaching certificate, and had taken six graduiate courses since completing 
her B.A. 

Ms. J had *Vaught regular class children for nine years; although 
she had never taught a special class, fhe had taught exceptional children 
within the regular classroom. ^ 

Pretest Derformance and expectations . Ms. J scored a 15 on the 
pretest (60% correct). This is above average (high) when compared to 
scores of other regular classroom teachers participating in the simula- 
tion. 

Ms. J*s expectations for the incidence of various handicapping con- 
ditions are presented In Table 21. Her predictions were higher than 
average for regular classroom teachers for (a) minority children with 
behavior problems and speech/language difficulties, (b) low SES children 
with academic difficulty, behavior problems, emotional disturbance, 
learning disabilities, and speech/language difficulties, tc) high SES 
children with behavior problems, and (d) boys with emotional disturbance 
or speech/ language difficulties. Ms. J*s expectations were lower than 
average scores for (a) minority children with emotional disturbance. 
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(b) low SES children with sensory impairments, (c) Jhlgh SES children with 
emotional disturbance or learning disabilities, (d) boys with learning 
dlsat^ltles,- and (e) girls with academic difficulties or learning disa- 
bilities. 



Insert Table-^l about here 



When asked whether current life circumstances, deyelopmantal history, 
or extra-personal factors should be considered in the assessment of -an 
individual 9 Ms. J indicated that all three are Important factor^. 

Review of assessment data . Six assessment devices were selected 
for review by Ms. J: four intelligence tests, one achievement test, and 
one test, of personality (see Table 22). Ms. J accessed technical infor- 
mation for two of the devlce.s, the Stanfbrd-Blnet Intelligence Scale and 
the Peabod]^ Picture Vocabulary Test. Qualitative information concerning 
the cr^ild's performance jd]iiring testing was requested for every device 
selected. 



C 

Insert Table 22 about here 



, y (^tcome decisions . (Eligibility and classification) Ms. J believed 



the child unlikely to be eligible for special education services. She 
considered the child as very uhlikel^r to be mentally retarded, unlikely 
toi»e learning disabled, and was unab£e to decide whether the child wa 
emotionally disturbed. 



(Placement) "H^h^n^sked to rank, on a scale of one to six (1 - most 
appropriate, 6 « least appropriate), a series of possible placements 
within which to serve the child's educational needs her re^onse was: 
1 - part time resource room, 2 - full time resource room, 3 - regular 
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class, 4 - regular class with c^st^tatlon by resource teacher, 5 *- 
full time special class, and 6 extra-school setting. . r 

(Prognoses) Ms. J believed the child very likely to^|^^ 
acquiring reading skills but unlikely tp demonstrate isiy. speech problems; ; 
she was unable to predict the 9hild*s ability to^jjk^^l^ madh skills. 




Factors believed A o Influence decisions , /fkitors pfer6«ved as being 
very significant included scores on measuref^ of academic achievement, 
personality data, and the referral statement of problems. Scoreii on 
intellectual measures, the child's sex, ^Socioeconomic status, discrep- 
ancies ^etveen' expected and actual achl^ement, and subtest score dis- 
crepancies vere deemed significan(t.' KflL. J indicated that scores on per- 
ceptual-motor tests, adaptive behavior, behavlbral recordings, and scores 
on language tests had an insignificant effect on her decisions. s£e 
did not indicate whether the^MlMlU^Physical jbppearance had an ^fect. 



Efficacy of the computer sBKIggRn . Ms. J indicated that the slm- ^ 
ulatlon was different from real-life placement decision practices since 
she had to choose tests rather than specialists (e.g., school psycholo- 
gist, SttP) doing so. She stated that enough 'time to complete the simu- 
lation activity was provided af^ that she did not find any specific type 
of information more useful than another. Mi^. J made no recommendations 
for additional types of info^rmation to supplement existing data. 

Summary . Ms. J's expectations for the incidence of vario^'%andi- 
capping conditions were varied - both above and ^^below the mean e^ectancies 
for regular educators who participated in the investigation. She indi- 
cated^that, in her opinion, the child was unlikely to be eligible for 
special education services. In addition, she felt that the child. was very 
unlikely to be mentally xetkxded and unlikely to be learning disabled; she 
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vsu unable to determine i^ether the child might tie emotionally dis- 
turbed. Ms. J perceived the child as unlikely to demonstrate a speech 
problem, very likely to have difficulty acquiring reading skills. 
She was uncertain whether the child woxild have difficulty acquiring 
mathematics skills. / 

Ms. J reviewed six assessment devices during her evaluation of the 
child. She accessed the qualitative data for all measures and the 
technical information for only two devices. A review of Ms. J's choice 
of assessment devices and her perception of their Influence on her de- 
cisions suggested that the Information extracted might be a function of 
her understanding of the intent and purpose of those devices reviewed. 
Ms. J indicated that child characteristics (i.e., sex and socioeconomic 
status) were as in^uentlal as scores on intellectual measures, subtest 
score discrepancies, and discrepancies between expected and actual 
achievement. In addition, she indicated that scores on measui^s of 
academic achievement and personality test data had a very significant 
effect on the decisions she made. 

Case 11; Ms. K 

case ^resented^o Ms. K wa's that of a girl, aged 10 years 4 
monthA, who had been referred for academic difficulties (see condition 
11,* Appendix E). All data presented to Ms^^ Indicated the girl was 
functioning Within the normal range .for a student her ^e. 

ickground . Ms. K was a 32 year old classroom teacher in a subur- 
ban aaementary school. She held a teaching certificate in elementary 
education and had taken approximately 26 courses since receiving her 
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degree. Her academic preparation Included six epedal education 
courses and one assessment /neasureiDent coxirse. 

Ms. K had taught regular class children for 11 years. She had 
no special education teaching experience. 

Preteet prerformance and expectations . Ms. K scored a 12 on the 
pretest (48Z correct). This Is one of the higher scores achieved by 
regular education teachers. 

Ms. K*s expectations as to the Incidence rates of various handi- 
capping conditions are presented In Table 23. For the most pvrt, Ms. 
K's expectations were comparable to the mean expectancies of regular 
e^catlon teachers In the study (see^able 2 and Ysseldyke et al., 1980a). 
In a few cases (e.g., biys - Speech and Language Difficulties, minority - 
academic problems), Ms. K*3 estimations were coni|perably higher than 
the means for all regular educators. ^ 

^ Insert Table 23 ^about here 



When asked to consider the three factors, current life circum- 
stances, developmental history, and extra-personal factors, Ms. K Indi- 
cated that all were Important to consider In the assessment of students. 

Review of assessment data . Seven assessment devices were chosen 
for review: two Intelligence tests, one measure of academic achievement, 
a perceptual-motor test, a behavioral recording device, one personality 
test, and an adaptive behavior scale (see Table 24)* When given the 
opportunity! to access the technical Information for these devices, Ms. K 
did so for the Bender Vlsi^l-Motor Gestalt Test, the Plers-Harrls Self- 
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Concept Scale, and the Vlneland Social Maturity Scale. Ms. R requested 
the available qiialltatlve data for these three devices as weljl as for 
the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale. i T 



In^i^rt Table 24 a?out here 

^ . Af 



Outcome decisions . (Eligibility and classification) MsiVK felt 
that it was unlikely that this student would be eligible fo^pecial 
education services. She itidl^cated that it was unlikely that the stude^ 
was emotionally disturbed and very unlikely that she was either mentally 

retarded or learning disabled. ^ 

> It ' ' 

(Placement) When asked to rate, on a scale of one to six (1 « most 
appropriate, 6 • least appropriate), possible placements within which to 
serve this child's educational needs, Ms. K responded as follows: 1 - 
regular class with consultation by resource teacher, 2 - regxi^ar class, 
6 - part time resource room/full time resource room/ full time special 
class /extra-school setting. 

(Prognoses) Ms. K expressed the opinion that this student was very 
unlikeljr^ demonstrate either a speech problem or difficulties in acquir 
Wgr^th skills. Ms. K was unsure about how likely thll^tudent 

was to have difficulties in acquiring reading skills. 

Factors believed t6. influence decisions . Ms. K indicated that the 
referral statement of problems, the discrepancies between exacted and 
actual achievement, and the intellectual and achievement teslfi'data had 
a very significant effect on her decisions; personality test^data were 



perceived as* having a significant effect. Having a very insignificant 
effect were: the student's performances on the perceptual-^nwor te8t> 
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the behavioral recording, thi^ 5^live behavior scale, the child's jsex 
and socioeconomic status, and the subtest score discrepancies. The 
scores on the language test and the student's physical appearance were 
felt to have an indeterminate effect on her decisions. 

Efficacy of the computer simulation > In comparing the simulation 
exercise to the real-life placement decision process, Ms. K stated that 
communication with the child is very important. When asktd whether any 
specific typ(B of information was especially helpful, she replied that 
she could only use information with which she was familiar, such as IQ 
scores and standardized tests. Ms. K indicated that enough time had 
been provided to complete this activity, and she could think of no addi- 
tional information that would have been helpful to her. \ 

Summary . Ms. K's estimates of the incidence of various hwdicspping 
conditions were, for the most pa^t, comparable to the mean expectancies 
of regular educators in this investigation. She indicated thmt the child 



was unlikely to be eligible for special education services, and perceived 
the child as neither being a member of any oj^ the handicapping cbnditions 
presented in the investigation nor likely to demonstrate any difficulties 
i|lth academic skill acquisition. 

Ms. K reviewed seven assessment devices. She accessed both techni- 
cal and qualitative ^information for three measures and only the quali- 
tative information for a fourth device. A review of her selection of 
assessment devices and her perception of their influence on her decisions 
suggested that significant portions of her decisions were data based. 




CMmm 12 1 Mr. L ^; 

The case presented to Mr. L for review and evaluation was a girl, 
aged 10 yeats 4 months, vhOohid been referred for behavior problems 
(see condition 10, Appendix E). All data presented during the simulation 
Indicated the girl was performing within the normal range for a student 
her age. - 

Backgrou^ . Mr. L was a 33 year old elementary education teacher 
employed by a suburban school district « He had a bachelor's degree In 
elementary education and had completed 32 graduate courses since receiv- 
ing his degree. His academic preparation Included three courses In 
special education, one course In statistics, and one course In assessment 
and/or measurement. 

Mr. L had 11 years of ^Irect teaching experience with regular educa- 
tlon students. Mr. L In/dlcabed that he had no direct teaching experience 
with special students nor^4itfa he provided non-teaching support services 
to educational programs. 

Pretest performance and expectations . Mr. L scored a 7 on the 
pretest (28% correct). This Is In the lower range of scores obtained by 
regular education teachers participating In the Investigation. 

Mr. L/s expectations of Incidence figures for various handicapping 
conditions are In Table 25. His estimates of the percei^tages of handi- 
capped Individuals within each category were consistently lower than the 
mean estimates for regular education teachers in the study (see Table 2 
and Ysseldyke et al., 1980a). 



Insert Table 25 about here 
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Wh«n ask«d whatjlttr current life clrctimatanc«8, davelopmantal ^ 
hlatory, or extra-paraonal factors should be considered In the assessment 
of an Indlvldualf he Indicated that only current life circumstances and 
Che child's developmental history were Important. 

Revlev of eesessment data . Mr. L selected four assessment devices 
for revlev: one behavioral recording, two personality tests, and one 
measure of adaptive behavior (see Table 26) • Mr. L accessed* both the 
technical and qualitative Information for all devices he reviewed. 



Insert Table 26 about here 



Outcome decisions . (Eligibility and classification) Mr. L believed 
the child was likely to be eligible for special education services, but 
very unlikely to be mentally retarded and unlikely to be learning disabled. 
He felt the child was likely to be emotionally disturbed. 

(Placement) When askei^jp^ rank, on a scale of one to six (1 - most 
appropriate, 6 " least appropriate); a series of possible placements 
within which to serve the child's educational needs, his response was: 
1 - part time resource, 2 - regular class with consultation by resource 
teacher, 3 - full time resource room, 4 - regular class, and 6 - full 
time special class/extra<-school setting. 

(Prognoses) Mr. L believed the child was unlikely to demonstri 
a speech problem or have difficulty acquiring math skills; he was unde- 
cided as to the child ^s ability to acquire reading skills. 

Factors believed to Influence decisions . Personality data, behav- 
ioral recordings, and the referral statement of problems were felt to 
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luv« very significant affects. Factors having a significant effect 
Included the child's socioeconomic status, adaptive behavior » and sub- 
test score discrepancies. Scores on measures of Intellectual and aca- 
demic achievement were deemed very Insignificant. Mr. L Indicated that 
discrepancies between expected and actual achievement, the child's 
physical appearance, and scores on language tests had no perceived In- 
( fluence on his decisions. The child's sex and scores on perceptual- 
motor tests were viewed as being Insignificant. 

Efficacy of ^Ife comp\iter simularafci . Mr. L indicated that the 
simulation differed from real- life placement decision-making practl^^es 
in that regular classroom teachers would not choose the tests nor be f 

the only individuals drawing conclusions. He felt that a specialist^ 

1^ ' . . 

must be involved - an individual who is more knowledgable about assess- 

■ ■•^% ' 

ment. He believed that sufficient time was provided to complete the 
activity, and stated that he had found specific types of information 
more useful than* others in arriving at decisions (see Factors believed 
to influence decisions). Additional information that Mr. L desired in- 
eluded a more extensive description of the characteristics of each test 
available for review. 

Summary . Mr. L's expectations on the incidence of various handi- 
capping conditions were consistently lower than the mean estil^tes ob- 
tained for regular education teachers. During the simulation, ne indi- 
cated that the child was likely to be eligible for special education 
under the diagnostic classification of emotional disturbance. He per- 
ceived the child as. being unlikely to have difficulty acquiring specific 
academic skills and unlikely to demonstrate a speech problem. 
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Mr. L. revittvad four assestinent davices during his evaluation of 
the child, accessing both the technical and qualitative information for 
all devices. A review of his selection of assessment devices and his 
perception of their influence on his decisions suggested that the types 
information extracted fol^ decision making were those seen to influence 
his decisions. ' ' 
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CHAPTER V ^ 
DlsctUfllon : 

This report was compiled to provide a description of the process 
followed by different Individuals^ as they make specific kinds of decl-> 
slons about specific kinds of iit,udenl:s. Analyses of the process by 
Ysseldyke e't al. (1980), uslng/group data, revealed certain consistencies 
In the process. For example^' a majority of the decision makers declared 
the normal child eligible for special education services; regular educators 
were most likely to declare the dhlld eligible, ^uffher, the child was 
tn^st likely to he characterized a^ learning disabled, and to be expected 
V ' to Aaye (ilfflculty In reading; The most frequently recommended place* 
■ ments \vf^re nigulat 'clasakKlth resource teacher consultation and part-time 
teBoxjMe room. ♦ 



The deijbfirlptlon of the process and decisions from the perspective 
. of the. Individual declalon maker reveals that, despite the average process 

^ . A-'^'- - "' ' : " ■ ■ • I ■ 

^ ;that can described, a great deal of variability exists. This varla^ 
rbillty Cannot be expralned by the role of the decision maker, the know- 

• ^ . '] 

ledge, of the decision maker, or tiSe type of student about- whom decisions 

t .we?e*made. '^ox ex^pple, the group data suggested that school psychologists 

tended to use rreqti^ndy counts,* event recordings, and projective tests 

^ jno^edroften th^ o^her. professionals (Ysseldyke et al., 1980). Yet, In 

the stople of professionals studied here, all used these devices, regard- 

*J^88 Of role. Likewise, those Individuals ytth high pretest knowledge In 

< this sample did not assess the student In a manner different from those 

• ^ . . . . : ..--^ , ■ , • 

C; wifh im ^rfet(est> knowledge. Those Individuals assessing a student referred 



fit 



behavioral difficulties did not assess the student in a manner different 
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from those who assessed a student referred for academic difficulties. 
The group data further suggested that regular educators were most likely 
to declare the child eligible for special education services. Yet, in 
tip present sample, all four of the special educators declared the child 
eligible, but only two of the four school psychologists and two of the 
four regular educators did so. Of course, the individual data presented 
here reflect the process of a limited number of individuals, but they do 
highlight the fact that group findings do not necessarily represent indi- 
viduals within the group. 

Perhaps even more striking in the individual data is the variability 
that occurs within individuals. One individual declared the child ineli- 
gible for services and indicated the most appropriate placement would be 
the regular class with consultation from a resource teacher. Another 
declared the child ineligible, but concluded the student was probably LD 
and should be placed part time in a resource room. One individual declared 
the student eligible but was unable to classify the student as LD, ED, 
or MR. Some individuals assessed the student on a variety of assessment 
devices and then declared that the factor having the most influence on 
their decision was something about which collected no data. 

The multidisqiplinary team approach to psychoeduca^tional decision 
making has been lauded as a way to ensure that different perspectives are 
brought to bear on the decisions to be made. The data from the individuals 
included here suggest that variability in the process, if not also 

different perspectives, is produced simply because more than one indivi- 

J 

dual is involved. However, the assessment and decision-making processes ^ 



repr«8«nted here are those that occur In Isolation ^ without the Influence 
of other team mefeHbers. The degree to which Individual perspectives In- 
fluence the team process Is an area for further study. 



: (.-) 
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Table 1 



Case Study Subjects 



t 



Cast Muabttr Pretest Scora Referral CoAdition* 




|Chool Psychologist 



ecial Educator 




Rsgular Educator 



TO 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

9 

10 
11 
12 



Low 
HlRh 
Low 
High 

Low 
High 
Low 
High 

Low 
Hlg^ 
Low 
Hfgh 




\ 



Acadamlc (02) 
Bahavioral (08) 
Behavioral (11) 
Acadamlc (10) 

Academic (02) 
Behavioral (08) 
Behavioral^TU) 
Academic (10) ^ 

Academic (02) 
Behavioral (08) 
Behavioral (11) 
Academic (10) 



lumbers in parentheses indicate the referral conditions employed by 
Ysseldyke et al. (198r^ 
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ERIC 



tibli 2 



NiN bH«tMeUi for riremti|i of MUiduli 
vith Nindleipplni Condltloni by loli 
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Ufficttltloi 
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Eiotionil 


•* 
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DliturbiQM 


80 
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5 


DliiblUtlu 
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KitarditloA 


ft SD 


Phyileal 


X ' 


Hindlcapi 


SD 
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x 
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X 


Unguiii 


SD 


Dlfflbulclii 
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ERIC 



HINORm 



28.) 
1S.9 

16.^ 
12.1 



2.41 31.7 
ll.S 23.) 



20.3 
11.7 



3.0 
2.7 



i.S 
9.3 



■i 



23.9 
22.3 



9.0 13.2 li.4 

10.1 11.4 17.2 

13.0 U.l 21.6 

9.4 14.1 19.1 

i.3 6.7 7.4 

7.4' 10.4 11.3 



6.3 
8.3 



4.3 7.2 7.7 

3.7 11.4 8.1 

12.6 17.6 18.9 

13.0 19.7 18,4 



10V8U 



3 Ji 

il j 



J 



27.2 
9.9 

19.3 
10.2 

9.V 
10.0 

14.7 
10.3 

6.1 
3.8 

3.9 
3.2 

4.7 
3.6 




23.6 32.3 

13.3 24.1 

■ 

19.3 28.0 

16.2 24.3 

11.3 19.0 
13.2 19.2 

12.2 20.4 

11.9 19.8 

9.0- 
14.6 



13.3 
17.8 



7.0 
7.9 



3.7' 6.0 

8.3 7.9 

6.1 9.1 

8.9 11.4 



19.9 
21.9 



HIGH 818 



i 



11.6 10.8 li 
6.3 10.0 9.6 

11.7 10.8 13.3 
3.6 12.2 10.9 

8.0 8.2 10.4 

8.6 10.4 8.6 

7.7 8.3 10.6 
3.2 8.2 8.9 




3.0 
2.3 



4.1 
4.3 



3.3 
6.3 
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3.3 3.0 6.0 
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7.9 
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8.2 
7.3 



17.3 19.0 
3.2 17.1 
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6.6 U.2 

3.6 8.9 
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4.8 7.3 

3.9 13.3 
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3.6 
3.3 
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3.4 
6.1 
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4.4 10.8 



i 
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18.9 
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7. 
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8. 
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7. 

6. 

3. 
6. 
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' • Table 3\ 

Case 1 (School Psychologist) : Expectations for Percentages of 
Individuals With Handicapping Conditions . 





Handicap 


Minority 


Low SES 


HI SES 


Boys 


Girls 


AcNldemic 

Difficulties 

Behavior 
Problems 


65.0 
3 • 0 


30.0" 
20.0 


3.0 


10.0 
25 .0 


5.0 

OA 

3.0 


Emotional 
^Disturbance 


50.0 


20.0 




8.0 


10-0 


Learning " 
Disabilities 


' 30;0 


50.0 


10.0 


15.0 


8.0 


Mental 
Retardation 


10.0 


10.0 • 


10-0 


_5.0 


5.0 


Physical^ 
Handicaps 


10.0 


10.0 


10. ir 


5.0 


5.0 


Sensory 
Impairments 


10.0 


5.0 


10.0 


5.0 


5.0 


Speech and Language 
Difficulties ^ 


30.0 


15.0 


5.0 


10.0 


8.0 
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Table 4 

Case 1 (School Psychologist);^ Devices Selected, Order of Selectij^ 
and Additional Information Accessed 



Domains and Devices Selected 



Order of Information Accessed^ 
Selection Technical Qualitative 



Irttel^ligcince Tests , 

Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 

^ — — Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
"\ ' fpr Children - Revised 

achievement Tests 

Stanford Achievement Test 

j^afody Individual Achievement Test 

Wide Range Achievement Test 

Perceptual-Motor Tests ^ 

Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test 

Developmental Test of Visual-Motor 
Integration 

Personality Tests 

Thematic Apperception Test 



2 
8 
3 



. 5 



+ 

+ ^ 



a i' ' * ' ' '/ ■ 

A + indicates that the ^information was requested; a - indicates that 
it^vas ndt requested. 




- J 



■ ■ ■..■■> . ■ v^:- 
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Table 5 

Case 2 (School Psychologist): Expectations for Percentages of 
Individuals with Handicapping Conditions 





Handicap 


Minority 


Low SES . 


HI SES 


Boys 


Girls 


Academic 

Difficulties 


35.0 


- 30.0 


15.0 


20.0 


10.0 


Behavior 
Problems 


20.0 


15.0 


10.0 


10.0 


3.0 


Emotional 
.Disturbance 


15.0 


15.0 


5.0 


5.0 




Learning 
Disabilities 

If ' 


« ■ 

25.0 


15.0 


5.0 


8.0 


3.0 


Mental J- 
Retardation 


5.0 


5.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


0 

Physical 
Handicaps 


' 3.0 


3.0 


2.0 


'i.o 


2.0 


Sensory * p 
Impairments , 


^ 2.0 


5.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Speech and Language 
Difficulties 


10.0* 


10.0 

* 


5.0 


5,0 


5,0 
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Table 6 

Case 2 (School Psychologist) : Devices Selected, Order of Selection, 
and Additional Information Accessed 



Domains and Devices.^^el^cted 




In£elligenca Yeats 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children - Revised 

Achievement Tests 

Peabody Individual Achievement 
Teat 

Perceptual-Motor Teats 

Bender Visual-Motor Geatalt Teat 
Personality Teaits 

Thematic Apperception Test 



Order of Information Mcj^aed^ 
Selection Technical Qualitative 



A + indicates that the information was requested. 
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Table? V y:-, ^ - ^| /'i- 



Case 3 (School Psychologist) : Expectations fbr Percentages 



■ Individuals with Handlcappiim Condltiona ^ -w— 




Handicap 


Minority 


Low SES 


'Hi SES 


. Boys 


9itlf 


Academic 


/J •U 


D\l,\J 


lU.U 


— ;'. . " » 

Oft A 


. ' ; ' - - . ■ ■ » 
zo.o 

. .' ■■•■■■^ ■ ' 

. 10.0 


Behavior 
Problems 


60.0 


50.0 


25.0 


25.0 


Emotional 
Disturbance 


5.0 


5.0 


t 

5.0 


5.0 


5.0- ' 


Learning 
Disabilities 


25.0 


• 

15,.0 


5.0 


15.0 


5.0 


Mental 
Retardation 


25.0 


15.0 


10.0 


5.0 


5.0 


Physical 
Handicaps 


15.0 


V 25.0 


*10.0 


5.0 


Sensory 
Impairment s\ 


25.0 


15.0 


10.0 


15.0 


5.0 


Speech and^anguage 
Difficulties 


60.0 


40.0 


10.0 


10.0 


10.0 
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Table 8 

chool Psychologist): Devices Selected, Order of Selection, 
and Additional Information Accessed 



• ■ < . 




I)ctaiain8 and Devices Selected 



Order of ^formation Accessed^ 
Selection Technical Qualitative 



Intelligence Teste 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale 

for Children - Revised 4 

Achievement Tests * 

Peabody Individual Achievement Test 5 

Ourrell Analyjsis of Reading 

Difficulty 6 



Behavioral Recordings 

Frequency Counting or Event 
Recordings 

Peterson-Quay Behavior 
^Problem Checklist 

Language Tests 

Auditory Discrimination Test 



1 

2 



7— ' -X 

A + indicates that information was requested; a - indicates that . 
it was riot requestecfT 




ERIC 
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Table 9 

Case 4 (School Psychologist): Expectations for Percentages of 
Individuals with Handicapping Conditions 



Handicap^ 


Minority 


Low SES 


Hi SES 


Boys 


Girls 


Academic 
Difficulties 


30.0 


25.0 


10.0 


15,0 


10.0 


Behavior 
PlToblemfl^ 


5.0 


5.0 


5.0 


15.0 


. 10.0 


Emotional 
Disturbance 


5.0 


5.0 


10.0 


. 10.0 


10.0. 


Learning 
Disabilities 


.15. Q 


15.0 


5.0 


10.0 




Mental 
Retardation 


5.0 


5.0 


2.0 


$■ 
2.0 


2.0 


Physical 
Handicaps 


/ .1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


•1.0^ 


Sensory 
Impairments 


1.0 


1-0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


Speech and Language 
Difficulties 


10.0 


X 


3.0 


5.0 


3.0 



Table 10 

Case 4 (School Psychologist): Devices Selected, Order of Selection, 
, and Additional Information Accessed 



Domains and Devices Selected 


Order of 


Information Accessed^ 




Selection 


Technical Quali^tive 




Intelligence Tests 






Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 






Children - Revised 


r 


t 


Achievement Tests 







Peabody Individual Achievement ^ 

Test * 6 « + 

Vide Ran ge Achievement Test 2 - + 

Pfeiafetual-^'ty)r Tests 

Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test 3 - + 

Behavioral Recordings 

Peterson-Quay Behavior Problem 

. Checklist 5 + 



Personality Tests 

Thematic Apperception Test 



A + indicates that the information was requested; a - indicates that is 
it was not requested. ^ 
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Table 11 

Case 5 (Special Educator) ; " Expectations for Per,centages 
of Individtials with HandlcapRjLng Conditions 



Minority Low SES High SES Boys Girls 

Academic 60.0 65.0 30.0 60.0 20.0 

Difficulties 



Behavior 60.0 60.0 40.0 60.0 j 20.0 

Problems ^; - ' 

Emotional 60 . 0 70.0 30 . 0 60.0 25.0 
Disturbance 



Learning 60.0 60^0 30.0 50.0 30. 

Disabilities . % 

Mental 50,0 50.0 20.0 30.0 ' 20.0 

Retardation 

Physical 50.0 50.0 20.0 30.0 25.0 

Handicaps 

Sensory 50.0 50.0 25.0 20.0 20*0 

Impairments 

Speech and Language 70.0 70.0 30.0 AoVo 20.0 

Difficulties 




V ■ " 

Table 12 

Case 5 (Special Educator): Devices Selected, Order of Selection, 
Additional Information Accessed 



Qrder of Information Accessed ^ 

Domains and Devices Selected Sli^tlon Technical Qualitative 



Intelligence Tests 



Stanford-Blnet Intelligence 
Scales ) 




Wechsler Inte(]Jlge;ice Scale 
for Children - Revised 

Achievement Tests ' * 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 3 + + 

Perceptual-Motor Tests 

Purdue Perceptual " 4 + + *^ 

Motor Survey. 

Adaptive Behavior Scales t 

AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale 5 * + + 

A + Indicates that the information was requested; a - indicates that it 
was not requested. 
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Table 13 

Case 6 (Special Educator): Expectations of Percentages of 
Individuals with Handicapping Conditions 



nanaxcap 


ninorx uy 




nj|,gn oBmc 


Boys 


uxrxo 


Difficulties 


inn 


inn 


L n 


1 9 n 


^ n 


Problems 


1 s n 


1 s n 


6 n 


ft n 


s n 


Emotional 
Disturbance 


, 10.0 


8.0 


6.0 


8.0 


6.0 


Learning 
Disabilities 


12 >0 


10.0 


5.0 


7.0 


3.0 


Mental 
Retardation 


4.0 


8.0 


4.0 ^ 

» 


6.0 


2.0 


Physical 
Handicaps 


5.0 


5.0 


4.0 


5.0 


5.0 V 


Sensory ' 
Impairments 


2.0 


5.0 


5^; 


5.0 


4.0 


Speech and Language 
Difficulties 


15.0 


10.0 


5.0 ' 


6.0 


2.0 
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Table 14 

Case 6 (SpeciitL Educator): Devices Selected, Order of Selection, 
and Additional Information Accessed 



Order of Information Accessed^ 

Domains and Devices Selected Selection Technical Qualitative 



Intelligence Test 



Wechsler Intelligence Scale 1 
for Children - Revised 

Achievement Tests 

California Achievement Test 2 
Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests 3 

Behavioral Recordings 

Peterson-Quay Behavior 6 ' 

Problem Checklist 



r 



Personality Tests 

Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale 7 

Adaptive Behavior Scales 

AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale '8 
(School Version) 



Langii^ge Tests 

Discrimination Test^^ 



Auditory Discrimination TesJ;^ 4/5 +/- 

I 



a / ' /' ' 

A + indicates that the information was requested; a - indicatilj^hiat it 
was not aftduested^ / 



was not youested 
^Device was selected twice. 
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Table 15 ^ V 

Case 7 (Special Educator) : Expectations for Percentages of 

Individuals with Handicapping Conditions / 

Handicap Minority Low SES High SES Boys Girls 



Academic 60 . 0 30 . 0 20 . 0 30 . 0 20 . 0 

Difficulties 

Behavior 60.0 40.0 30.0 30.0 20.0 

Probleiss 

Emotional 60.0 30.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 

Disturbance 

Learning 60.0 40.0 ^ 20.0 30*0 30.0 

Disabilities 



Mental 40 . 0 10 . 0 10 . 0 10 . 0 10 . 0 

Retardation . 



Physical IVIT . 20.0 10.0 10. 0< 10.0 
Handicaps 

Sensory 30.0 20.0 10.0 10^0 10.0 

Impairments / 

Speech and Language 50.0 40.0 10.0 10.0 20.0 
Difficulties 



I 



II 
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Table 16 

Case 7 (Special Educator): Devices Selected, Order of Selection, 
and Additional Infonaation Accessed 



a 



^\ Order of Information Accessed 

♦Doinains and Devices Selected Selection « Technical Qualitative 

tAtelligence Tests 

Stanford--Binet intelligence 2 ... 

Scale 

Achievemegt Tests 

Peabody ludividual 1 - + 

Actiieveinent Test 

Behavioral Recordings 

Interval or Time Samplings 3 + + 

Personality Tests 

Piers-Harris Self-Concept 4 - - 

¥ ' 

Langu^e.^t6 \ 

Illinois Test of Psycho- 5 + +. 

linguistic Abilities 

— = X . ' ■ ^ 

A + indicates that the information was requested; a - 'indicates that it 
was not requested. 
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Table 17 




Case 8 (Special Educator): Expectancies^; Jfoj Per^ientag^ of 



In41vldual8 with Handlcappli|^g Condltidns 















Handicap 


*; 


J Minor! t) 




High SES i .ti^^s. 


Girls 


• • * 

r / 


r>l 




— 


—r^. . 





Academic 
Difficulties 




^Eihotional ^ 
Disturbance 

Learning 
bisabillties 

Mental • 
Recard,ation 'V 

Physical'" 
Handicaps ; ' 

" ' •■ * 

Sensory 
Impairments 



25.0 



5.0 



5.0 



io.,0 



25.0 
5;-0 
5.0 
.0- 



5.0. 




■5 • • . ; 



5 iO;V^'^- ^?)- 5.0 



.0 ■• ■•".■■*<. 



.5.0 



5.04 



A., 



■:5;.0.; 



Speech anU Language 
"bifficu^ities ./ 



.15.^0 



5.0 



5.0 
5.0 
5.0 



V.-. 
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Table 18 ■ 

Case 8 (Special Educator): Devices Selected, Order of Selection, 
and Addltldn^l Information Accessed 



Domains and Devices Selected 



Order of' Information Accessed 

Selection Technical Qualitative 



Ifffteillgence Tests 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale 1 
' . for Children - Revised 

Achievement Tests 

Iowa Test of^Baslc Skills^ 6/7 
Perceptiial Motor Tests 

Memory for Designs Test . * 5' 

Developmental Test of Visual- 4 
Motor Integration 

Behavioral Recordings 

Peterson-Quay Behavior Problem, 8 
Checklist 

Adaptive Behavior Scales ^ - 



AAMD Adapt;^ve Behavior 
Scale (School Version) 



Language Testa 

Audltorj^lscrlmlnatlon Test 2 

> * 
Illinois Test of Psycho- 3 

linguistic Abilities ^ 



+ 



9 • ■ + 



+• 

I 




A T lndlcat;es' that the Information wias requested;,, a - Indicates that it 
was not requested. 



Device was selected. twice. 



Table 19 

Case 9 (Regular Educator) : ixpectatlons fox, Percentagek of 



Individuals with Handicapping Conditions ^ 

















Handicap 


Minority 


Low SES 


High SES 


Boys 


Girls 


Academic 
Difficulties 


10.0 * 


10.0 


.10.0 


10.0 


< 

5.0 


Behavior 
Problems y 


• 10.0 


■ 10.0 


10.0 


10.0 


--0.5 


Emotional ♦ 
Disturbance 


10.0 


0.0 


10.0 


10.0 


0.5 


Learning 
Disabilities 




1.0 


10.0 


10.0 


0.5 


Mental 
Retardation 


0.1 


0.1 


» 

1.0 


1.0 




Physical 
HdndicapJl^ 


0.5 


0.5 


1.0 


0.1 


o.i 


ll^^rments 


0.5 


r ^ 

07? 


1.0 




0.1 — 


Speech and Language 
Difficulties 


1 ■ 
0.5 


0.1 


, 1.0 


0.1 


0.1 . 
















( 
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Table 20 



^se 9 (Regular Educator): Devices Selected, Order of Selection/ ifl|t/^^-^ 
Additional Information Accessed 



Acc 



Domains and Devices Seledfid Order of ^Info rmation Accessed ' 

■0. ^ \i' , Selection Technical ^Qualitative 



Intelligence Tests 

Stanf ord-*Bl£i«f In^^l^iice Scale 
OtlGt-Lefihon M^nfai Abllljty Tests 



hnlcal^ Quail 



1 

2. 



(ik* 8 " 



ERIC 



Tercept 



Qder Vl^jial^Iotor 
: FTe(fti«t||^ooufitf:ln$ 



,*A r Jndi^.tJiV that* t^f^ 



+/- 



'dfi\dlcate^ t^e le 



This dev£ce vM^el]gbleH^ tvlce*^ 






# 



Case 10 (Regu^r Educator) :|MExpeo 



. ■ '^^^ Individuals with HMlcapping Conditions 




for Percentages of 



iHil^lcidpl 



Academ^ 
Difficulties 

Behavior v 
Prdbl0in8 

EiMt^onal 
biaturbance 

Learning 
Did|abilities 

Mentk 
Rata rdkt ion 

Physical 
Handicaps 



ensory ♦ 
mpaijEnient/ 



/Minority Low SES Hi^h SES ' Boys Girls 



30.0 



5.0 
5.0 



Speech and ^angtia|AII^^ 
Difficultie^d ' ^0^- ^ ' 30.0 



50.0 




10.0 
20.0 
5.Q 
5.0 
5-.6 



5. a.- ' ' "T.o 



5.0 

^ ■ 

75.0 



5.0 
5.0 • 



20.0 5.0 

20.0 # 10.0 

20.0 5.0 
V 

5.0 ■^5'.0 

5.0 ■* 5.0 

5.0 5.0^" 

.5.0 . 5.0 

■ 





•■ft 
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Caseii^ (Regular Educator): Devices Selected, Order of Selection, and 
Additional Ii^formatidn Accessed 



Domains and Devices Selected 




4 

a1c( 



m a 

Otjier'^df Information Accessed 

Selection Technical Qualitative 



Intelligence Tests 

'4' 

Stanfer^lnet Intelligence 
Scal^ ' 



Wechsler ^elllgance Scale 
for Children - Rfviaed 

Pejgtbody Picture Vocabulary Test 

Coodenough-Harris Drawing Test 

Achievement Tests 

/ Iowa Test of Basic Skills 

« Personality TestsN 

Thematic Appetbeption Test^ 

A + indicates that the into 
vas not requested. S^^- "' 



* 1 

2 
3 
4 



+ 
+ 




m 





4: 




IftWesteti; indicates tha€*llf^,v^ 



.3 f>'. 
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•i^able 23 

Case 11 (Regular Educator): E:itpectatlon8 for Percentages of 

r 

Individuals with Handicapp|(ifvg Conditions 



Handicap 



Minority Low SES High SES Boys . Girls 



Academic 
Difficulties 

Behavior 
Problems 

Emotional 
Disturbance 

Learning 
Disabilities 

Mfiitital 
Retlirdation 



PhyficaL' 
Han<iic< 



l^e^sory 
Impairments 

V^^peech and Language 
Dff f iculties 

y 



50. a 



50.0 



10.0 



50.0 



5.0 



5.0 



. 10.0 



25.0 



75.0 



75.0 



50.0 



50.0 



25.0 



25.0 



25. 




5.0 



10.0 



5.0 



5;o 

5.6 



30.0 20.0 
^75.0 10.0 
20.0 



20.0 20.0 

P 



5. 

it 



5.0 



^^0 



5.0 ' • '. *^.0 , 



50.0 



fio 

5.0Q 



1? 



.'4 



f 



4:-/ 




1^ 



J 
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, Table 24 , 

Case 11 (Regular Educator)^: Devices Selected, Order of Selection, and 
Additional Information Accessed 



Domains and Devices Selected 



Order of Informat^^ Accessed 
Sel^ectlon - Technical Quail; 



Intelligence Tests 

Stanf ptd-Blnet Intelligence 
Scale 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children * Revised 

^ Achievement Tests 

Stanford Achievement . Test m . 

Ml.; 

■Breiptual-»Mbtor Tests 

Ben^r Visual-Motor Gestalt Test 




Behavioral Recordings . 

' Pieguency Counting il^vent 
Recotdlnji^ 



^eriioftallty Testfr " 
^lers-*Harrls Self-*Concept Scale 



Adaptive: iBehavlqr S caleB 



Vlnelibajl|c£ 



ty Spale 



r 



tiat 

w^s no^ requested. 



A + Indicates that the/^lnformatlon ms requested; a Indicates that It 

0^ 



3'' 



A," 
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T«ble 25 

1... ) 

Case l^^g^egular Educator: Expectatloxts for Percentages of 
Individuals with Handicapping Conditions 



Handicap ^ Minority Lq^tSES High SES Boys Girls 



Aca^mir 

Difr^cuVties 10.0 10.0 5.0 5,0 10.0 

- -V 

Behavior 

Problems » 5u5 5.() Sva 10.0 3.0 

E^tional # 

Disturbance 5.0 5.0 >^.0 3,0 3.0 

Learning 

Disabilities 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 

W ■ . ' - • i ,. 

Menta^ . , 

Retardition 0 1.0 1,0 1.0 1.0 1.0 

■ 

Iiysical . . ' ' ^ ' . 

andlcaps "'^ ' 1.0 ^ 1.6 A.O 1.0 1.0 



Sensory . ^ 

Ifflf a;irment8 ^ 4.0 ^ 6.0 6.0 6.0 ^6e0 

Speech and Lai^uage ' 

Difficulties 5.Q 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
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Case 12 (Regular Educator): Devices Selected, Order of Selection, and 



Additional Informatlofl Accessed 



Domains and Devices Selected 



t 



Ordef of Infdrartfctton Accessed 
Selection Technical Qualitative 



Behavioral Recordings 

Peterson-Quay Behavior Problem 



Checklist 



Personality Tests 

Plers-Hartfls SelfrConcept Scale 

'**sC)!«51^^^ J&thod 

Adaptive Behavior ScaHs 

j^ AAMD Adapt j^svre Behavior Scale 
(School Jpirslon) 

^ # — 



1 
4 



+ 




A + Indicates that the Information was irequested. 
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